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] } 
.ccede to these propositions, 80 just and liberal in | ject by the honorable gentleman whom I am glad 
their character, he was for blockading every port | to see in his seat, an argument which I desired to 
of Cuba, and for taking possession of it, and oc- | answer at that time; but being honored witha seat 
cupying it, so long as our arms could hold it. which you now occupy, l was deprived of that | 
Mr. LATHAM, after referring to the course || pleasure. Not believing that this question would | 
of debate, said that there are too many teachers, || 30 soon come up, or, in other words; not dreaming | 
who slightly vary in the doctrines they would in- || that the debate upon the report of the Committee 
culeate, therefore it was difficult to determine who || of Ways and Means, the civil and diplomatic 
are the orthodox teachers and who are not. He || bill would so soon close, [ neglected that prepara- 
sketched the prosperous condition of the country, || tion which is always useful to a man who would 


New Ssries..... No. 88. 


| But, sir, there isa dome over the center building 
of this Capitol which invites fire. There is a nest 
of dry materials there, covered over with tarred 
paper, that seems almost to threaten conflagration 
without the use of the torch—a spontaneous com- 
bustion. When, two years since, the libray y of 
this House was destroyed for want of water—when 
$200,000 were lost there for the want of a little 
water—then, sir, it was nothing but the accidental 
placing of a military force upon the spiral stairs 


and then said he saw no reason why we should || speak instructively to the House, and which is || of the House that kept the fire from reaching that 

assert what we intend to do hereafter. If the || always respectful to such a body as is assembled || dome. The whole roof, a gentleman on my right 

world has not sagacity enough to see the tendency || here. , tells me, is of the same character. ‘There is noth- 

of our policy, it is not becoming in us to proclaim I do not desire to call the attention of the House || ing in this House but the posts and the persons, 

what we will do in our forthcoming strength. The || back to the measure which was then under con- || but what is subject to conflagration. {Laughter. | 
| 


misfortune 1s, that we have too many great men, | sideration. I desire, in the first place, toremark, These are some of the reasons why we should 
whose prurient ambition stops at nothing, amd || that my object is to offer an amendment to the || make this appropriation. There is one thing 
whose longing after immortality is never satisfied | bill now under consideration, if the proposition is || which concerns our health very much; for | am 
till they see their names in print. He —_ | not already there, making an appropriation of || making an argument ad hominem, and I am apply- 
to speak in relation to the resolution heretofore | $500,000 to continue the aqueduct, already com- | ing my remarks to myself, and to those who are 
offered with regard to the rights of neutrals. He | menced, for the supply of the District of Columbia || here, the Representatives of the people. There is 
saw no necessity for such a declaration, as those | with pure and wholesome water. not a street in this city, not a narrow street run- 
rights are perfectly well understood. We have Somebody, the honorable gentleman on my || ning between the avenue, but is in a state so filthy 
ever acted up to our professions, and the world | left, I think, [Mr. Skexron,} I recollect, and || as to engender miasma and disease. I know 
has given us credit for it. He had no doubt that || some others, asked why Congress should do this, || something of this matter. I understand it well. 
our country will always stand up for her rights, |} why the people of the city should not wash them- || | was long engaged with the sanitary condition of 
and maintain them at all hazards. All we ask is || selves; why they should not do their own work, || a large city during the prevalence of an epidemic, 
a strict observance of our rights as neutrals. | and in their own way? Mr. Chairman, following || and | know what it is that medical men consider 


As to another set of resolutions with regard to || the advice of the Father of his Country, the nation || as the leading cause of disease, and what is neces- 


Cuba, he admitted that our relations with Spain | selected a site for a city, and invited to it none of || sary to apply to remove those causes. 
are delicate. We have no idea of any other gov- 


the appliances of commerce, none of the conveni- || But I say there are narrow streets where the 

ernment holding Cuba but Spain. Cuba is a | ences of trade, none of the elements of manufac- || impurities are so great that nothing less than a 
plantation badly worked for the proprietor. In || tures, but intended it for a place where the repre- || large body of water, frequently turned into them, 
course of time it must come under the hammer, || sentatives of the people should quietly assemble, || would suffice to clear them out. Let us, there- 
and we can pay a sufficient amount to remove the een the noise and din of trade, beyond the || fore, supply water for their cleanliness, and to 
mortgage. At the same time we have no idea || influences of the larger commercial marts of the || promote their health. Salus populi supreme est 
that any other nation than ours shall bid for it. || country, and enjoy the peace and repose neces- || lex. ‘That is, it should be the first law of the 
In case of the death of the owner, we shall enter || sary to that reflection on which laws are made, || land to keep the people healthy; and, most of all, 
as administrator of the estate. He did not mean || and not, sir, I trust, without the comforts and || should the Representatives of the people be in a 
to be understood as advocating a speedy ejection || conveniences which every man in this country is || healthy and sound condition of mind and body. 
ofthepresentowner. All peaceable means should || entitled to. Perhaps, sir, it would be as weil fur me here to 
first be resorted to; and we should not make use Sir, that is one reason why Congress has al- || give a short statement of what has been under- 
of force until we are compelled to do so; and when || ways been called upon, or, rather, why it has || taken and done in the attempt to supply this city 
we do strike, let us not strike in vain. || always volunteered, to vote money for the im- |; with water under the direction of Congress. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I havelistened with great | provement of this capital. The populationof this || Its history is as follows: 
pleasure, as | always do, to the remarks that have | city is composed, in a great degree, of clerks. It || Congress appropriated $5,000 to enable the 
fallen from the honorable gentleman from Califor- || is generally a community of persons who are de- || President to make the necessary surveys, projects, 
nia, (Mr. Laruam,] upon the other side of the || pending, day by day, for their daily support on |, and estimates for determining the best manner of 
House. If I could not approve every sentiment || the pittance allowed to them by Congress; and |) affording to the cities of Washington and George- 
that sprung from his lips, | approve the spirit by || Congress has been always carefal not to extend || town an unfailing and abundant supply of good 
which those sentiments were engendered. I was || its liberality to such an excessas that those people || and wholesome water. 
delighted to hear him speak of the early history || should become independent of it, nor does it give A survey, under a small appropriation made by 
of our country, and the Herculean vigor whiee them sufficient to raise them to that independence || a previous Congress, assisted by an appropriation 
has attended her onward course. I was gratified || which we, who live in other parts of the country, | by thecity, had been made in 1850 of Rock Creek, 
with the remarks of the honorable gentleman, || hope to attain and preserve. That, | repeat, is || by Colenel G. W. a cme The means at his 
when comparing our country to ancient Rome— || one reason why Congress has always done the || disposal did not enable him to make a survey of 
with the vigor of her arms, and the energies with || work necessary for this city—because it is their || the Great Falls of the Potomac. His report and 
which she met the enemies of her Republic, and || own city; and that is why, to prevent dust from || estimate were submitted to Congress, and the re- 
reduced them to the allegiance of her laws, morals, || flying into the eyes of congressmen, the avenue, || sult was the appropriation of §5,000 in 1852, 
and customs. which had been macadamized, was pebble-paved; | before mentioned, for further surveys. Captain 

While the gentleman was thus speaking of || and, to protect congressmen from the inconveni- | Meigs was directed by the orders of President 
Roman vigor, intellect, and virtue, 1 also recol- || ence of walking in the dark, we have lighted the || Fillmore, on the 3d November, 1852, to make this 
lected something of Roman economy at the same || avenues. | might say something about other | examination. His report was transmitted by Mr. 
time. I remember that while the consuls and || reasons; but I fear that I should tread on some | Fillmore to the Senate on the 2ist February, 1852, 
military power of Rome were carrying abroad her || one’s corns, (laughter, ] and thus I shall say noth- 1 and was printed in Ex. Doc. No. 48, 32d a 
eagles to alarm and conquer the world, the tribunes || ing about them. |} 2d Sess., (Senate,) and has been laid on the table 
and people at home were contributing to the com- || But, Mr. Chairman, there is another reason || of every member of Congress. In it three plans 
fort, convenience, and healthfulness of the Roman || why water should be supplied to this city. I say || are examined and discussed. One is to obtain the 
people; and while the blood of foreign nations || nothing of the great demands which we members | water from Rock Creek by a larger reservoir and 
was poured out beneath the sword of her foreign || of Congress have for that element of health,com- || aqueduct than that proposed by Colonel Hughes. 
leaders, from every square, every street, and every || fort, and strength, for drinking. | One to take it from the Little Falls of the Potomac, 
temple in ancient Rome, there gushed forth the But the amount of property owned by the Uni- || elevating it by water power, to reservoirs’a short 
pure, healthful, native element of water that taught || ted States in public buildings here has great de- || distance above Georgetown. Theother is to take 
them cleanliness; for the virtue of cleanliness, | am || mands upon us for protection from fire; and, if for || it by its natural flow, without any machinery, 
told, is next to godliness. no other reason, we should carry out this plan of || from the Great Falls of the Potomac, fifteen miles 

When the deficiency bill was before this House || supplying the capital with water, this single rea- | from Washington, and to bring it by a circular 
& few weeks since, there was a motion made for | son is sufficient to enable us and to authorize us || brick aqueduct, constructed precisely like the sew- 
&n appropriation to continue, not to commence, the || to make the appropriation which I shall ask you || ers of a city, to a large reservoir on the high 
construction of the water-works. I beg members || to make. I hope, sir, this Capitol is not destined || ground near Georgetown, and thence by iron 
who are kind enough to listen to me, to hear me not || to be burned again. I hope not; but I say to you, ipes through Bridge street, Georgetown, and 
for any ddeuhenee t may have, but simply to hear | there is not a shanty within a hundred miles of ennsylvania avenue, Washington, to the Presi- 
me for my cause, and to be silent that t ey may || this city which is such a complete tinder-box as | dent’s House, Capitol, Navy-Yard, and principal 
hear. [Laughter.] When the Committee of the | is this Capitol. You may look around and see || public buildings of Washington. ‘he advantages 
Whole on the state of the Union had under con- | these massive pillars; you may look around and | and disadvantages of these three plans are set forth 
sideration, a few weeks since,a proposition tomake || see these marble cornices; and you may look on fully in the report, and the last is recommended 
&n appropriation for the continuation of the aque- || the floor and see it laid in brick and mortar, and || for adoption. : 
duct, a strong argument was made upon this sub- |) say that fire cannot reach them. | The debate in the Senate, 28th February, 1853, 
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shews that this matter was perfectly understood, 
and Congress appropriated $100,000 to begin the 
work, upon such plan as the President might 
adopt; provided, that if the water was to be drawn 
from any source within the limits of Maryland, 
the consent of that State should first be obtained. 
Maryland granted that consent, and the President, 
Mr. Pierce, with full information before him as to 
the various plans, with the careful and elaborate 
estimates of Captain Meigs, with the projects of 
Mr. Salomon, with the report and estimate of 
Colonel Hughes, on Rock Creek, felt it to be his 
duty, in execution of the trust imposed upon him 
by Congress, to adopt the aqueduct from the Great 
Falls of the Potomac, and to direct its commence- 
ment. Land has been purchased for the construc- 
tion of some miles of it; the consent of Virginia 
to the purchase of land for the abutment of the 
dam, with cession of jurisdiction, has been ob- 
tained; the land in Virginia has been purchased, 
and is now the property of the United States. 

All the land needed for the aqueduct between 
the Great Falis and the District line has been ap- 
praised and condernned under the law passed for 
that purpose by Maryland. ‘The same would 
have been done ere this in the District, but the 
engineers are waiting the passage of a law by Con- 
gress to authorize this appraisement in the Dis- 
trict. Such land as was needed for the parts of 
the work commenced has been paid for, and is 
the property of the United States. 

The commencement of the work atthe Falls, the 
deep cut by which its passes under the canal and 
leaves, within the first hundred yards, the shore of 
the river, has been made, and the brick arch which 
covers it is aay completed. Of the first tunnel, 
two hundred and one feet are done: of the second, 
one hundred and ninety-two feet; of the third, sixty 
feet. The rock excavction between the first and 
second tunnels is completed; between the second 
ani third a considerable portion is finished; and 
one hundred and twenty feet in length of the brick 
aqueduct is completed. It is nine feet in diameter, 
circular in shape, and will supply sixty-seven mil- 
lion five hundred and ninety-six thousand four 
hundred gallons daily. A year’s study of the 
plans, and a year’s experience in its construction, 
have enabled the engineers so to improve the loca- 
tion at first made as to give a better work, entirely 
safe—as it leaves the river immediately, and en- 
tering a tunnel, passes many feet below the rocky 
summit of the hill, and out of reach of the highest 
floods of the river. 

Captain Meigs, in his report, pages thirty and 
thirty-three, says that he had but three months to 
make his surveys and plans, but that the work, 
as then located, could be built for the estimate, 
and that further surveys would enable him to 
improve the location, and to reduce the cost. 
These surveys have been carefully made during 
the year which has since passed, and the result is 
a change in the first one and eight-tenths miles of 
the original located line, which reduces it to one 
and three eighths miles, lengthening the dam, 
getting rid of much heavy and costly masonry, of 
the iron pipes prepared for crossing the canal, and 
of a portion of conduit, at first located on the bank 
of the river, where it was liable to be overflowed 
in freshets. This is replaced by a deep cut on the 
back side of the canal, which is much cheaper in 
execution than the other, and is entirely out of 
reach of freshets, and by increased length of the 
first tunnel. This portion of the work was origin- 
ally estimated at $334,000, including the dam. 
The work, now partly constructed, is estimated, 
from the prices ascertained by experience gained 
in its partial construction, at $252,000, making a 
saving in the original estimate of $82,000 in the 
first two miles. Such a reduction cannot be ex- 
pected in the rest of the work; for this at the Falls 
is the most difficult and expensive part of the 


i} 


' whole; and elsewhere the work is plain, and will 


not be so much changed in location. 

But enough has been seen to satisfy the engi- 
neers that the work can be built for the sum esti- 
mated. Offers have been already made to con- 
tract for the whole of it at the sum stated by the 
engineer, of $2,300,000. A contract has been 
made for all the bricks for the work. 

Ln the debate on this subject, when the deficiency 
bill was under consideration, some attacks were 
made upon the estimates. The honorable gentle- | 
man from Tennessee [Mr. aaa had heard | 
practical gentlemen say Captain Meigs’s plan || 


! 
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cent., one fifth of the whole, for contingencies, we 

have certainly reason to believe that no fluctua. 
tion of wages can carry the cost, if built accord. 


would cost $7,000,000; but hedid not seem to be- 
lieve practical gentlemen, for he put it himself at 
$5,000,000. Practical gentlemen often make mis- 
takes when they guess at results; and no man 
could pretend to give the cost of a great work like 
this, embracing so many and so different items, 
without a very tedious and laborious calculation, 
founded upon accurate measures and surveys. These 
Captain Meigs has made, and he says the cost will 
be $2,300,000 for a nine-foot aqueduct, capable of 
furnishing forever all the water needed for com- 
fort, or beauty, or use, to this Government, and 
exceeded in the quantity of its supply by only 
one aqueduct inthe world. Thatone is in Rome, 
and was built as long ago as the Christian era, 
and has been delivering ninety-six millions of gal- 
lons daily for one thousand eight hundred years, 
except when interrupted by enemies in war. 

If gentlemen have looked out of the windows 
of this Hall, they must have seen in the quiet, and 
order, and industry prevailing in the new wing 
there erecting, since he has been placed in charge 
of it, evidence enough to satisfy them that Cap- 
tain Meigs is not only a theoretical, buta practical 
man, and one who knows how to execute as well 
as devise. 

The cost of excavating rock, $7 50 per yard, 
was asserted, as though this result must be beyond 
the estimate. The only place where the rock ex- 
cavation has cost this much is in the tunnels, Cap- 
tain Meigs, knowing that he would find a very 
hard rock in these tunnels, and might find water, 
and rock liable to fall and break down the arch, 
sought for the most costly work as a standard 
by which to estimate. One of the tunnels on the 
Boston Cochituate aqueduct afforded this standard. 
There they had to contend against a very hard 
rock, and great influx of water, requiring expen- 
sive pumping. After breaking two or three sets 
of contractors, the final cost of this tunnel was 
fourteen or fifteen dollars per cubic yard. This 
price Captain Meigs took for his estimate, being 
determined to be safe. No water is met with, 
and the tunnels are being made at an average 
price of seven dollars per cubic yard, less than 
half the estimate. The rock proves to be firm 
enough and tight enough to stand without arching; 
and the cost of the brick arch, estimated at two 
feet in thickness, is therefore saved also. 

In debate, this price of seven dollars per yard 
was applied to all the excavation, earth or rock, of 
the whole line; and the cost, at this rate, estimated 
at $5,000,000; while the facts show that this price 
would suffice to build a tunnel through rock the 
whole distance, instead of excavating an open 


trench, putting into it a thin brick arch, and cov- | 


ering it over with earth, as is being done. 

The price of the brick work was attacked also; 
and it was stated by Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, 
from information furnished him by a practical 
bricklayer who had worked on the line, that the 
bricklaying cost $7 89 per thousand for laying 
alone, and the bricks cost ten dollars. Hence he 
calculates an enormous cost for the work. 

The facts are, that a contract has been made to 
deliver all the bricks along the line itself at $8 75 
thousand, and that the real value of the brick- 
aying is about four dollars perthousand. A very 
few men have hitherto been employed upon it; and 
the very workman who gave Mr. Stanton his 
information, that a certain eleven days’ work aver- 
aged only about five hundred bricks, told him that 
some other days’ work had laid one thousand two 
hundred bricks. The fair average will be, with 
men accustomed to this somewhat peculiar work, 
one thousand bricks per day; and, at four dollars 
per thousand, this will yield a profit to the con- 


tractors; the price of wages stated by Mr. S. was | 
twenty-five cents a day higher to masons, and | 


twelve and a half cents higher to laborers, than 
were actually paid. Offers at four dollars per 
thousand have been already made to the engineer. 


The determination of the cost of a work of this | 
kind is a matter of calculation entirely; and the | 
quantities of work to be done can be arrived at | 

| with great exactness and certainty. 


Prices are 
liable to fluetuations within certain limits. On 
looking at the detailed estimatesin Captain Meigs’s 
report, it will be evident that the qu 
carefully calculated. This is done fro 
ment, and will, doubtless, prove correct. 


measure- 


mate, so aa to be secure of building his work 
within it, he has allowed no less than twenty per 


tities are | 


When | 
we find that, in his desire to make a liberal esti- | 


June 14, 


ing to the original designer’s intention, 
cost estimated. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky (Mr 
Sranton] spoke of immense and heavy solid mp. 
sonry, or concrete, to protect it from the weathes! 
No such thing is necessary; the aqueduct ig , 
sewer under ground, built in a trench excavated 
through clay, gravel,or rock. It isa hollow pipe 
filled with water, and covered with earth. We 
all know that water is lighter than earth, and that 
bricks are lighter than stone, and therefore, tha: 
the aqueduct full of water will be lighter than the 
earth or rock which originally occupied its Place 
As the solid earth sustained its original load, there 
is no reason, as in the walls of a lofty building, to 
fear any compression or settlement from the infe. 
rior weight put upon it, and therefore no need of 
masonry foundations to protect it from settlemen: 
still less to protect it from the weather. From 
this it will be protected by a covering of three feet 
of earth, which will keep off frost. It is not sup 
posed that rain could much hurt the bricks, 

No doubt a contract could be made to build the 
whole work within the original estimate. But 
great contractor would do nothing himself; he 

| would sub-let it in small portions, reserving to 
himself a sufficient profit—while the engineers 
prefer to let the work directly to those smaller con- 
tractors, and to apply what would be the great 
contractor’s profits in getting better work done, so 
as to build a permanent and substantial work, that 
will not require repairs. Any one who has seen 
the abundance of the supply of the city of Rome, 
| and who knows the fact that this supply has been 
given for eighteen hundred years by aqueducts 
constructed by the ancients, will look upon the 
cost of this aqueduct, less than fifteen miles in 
length, as trifling when viewed in connection with 
the great benefits it will confer upon the Govern- 
ment and the people for so many centuries. 

The estimate provides for pipes tothe navy- 
yard, arsenal, and all the public buildings in 
Washington. It is supposed that the Govern- 
ment will allow the city to tap these pipes, and 
thus obtain water for the use of the citizens—the 
city laying down all the distribution pipes, except 
to public buildings, at their own expense. It is 
entirely within the power of Congress to allow 
this or to refuse it; to turn the care and charge of 
the whole work over to the city, or, as is most 
advisable, in my opinion, to retain the control of 
| the aqueduct and mains constructed by itself, and 

to leave the distribution pipes only to the city. 

Thegentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Sranrow, | 
in discussing this question in the debate on the 
deficiency bill, used Captain Meigs’s quantities of 
water in reservoirs &c., and the estimate of Colo- 

| nel Hughes—while Colonel Hughes estimated for 
| smaller reservoirs, and smaller conduit, and for no 
| pipes to the public buildings. Adding the cost of 
these to his estimate, we get $800,000 for his small 
supply instead $500,000; but Rock Creek is not 
sufficient, as is shown in Captain Meigs’s report; 
| and the matter has already been settled by the 
| President, to whom it was committed by Congress. 
| A remark was made by the honorable gentle- 
man upon my right (Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky,} 
that there might be errors in the cost of the 
calculation of this aqueduct. The estimate was 
$2,300,000. One gentleman said that it would 
cost $10,000,000, another $7,500,000, and one 
gentleman was so economical in his guess as (0 
reduce it to $5,000,000—though I believe be was 
laughed at for it. . 

Sir, calculations upon works of this kind are 
upon a formula almost as reliable as those of the 
multiplication table; and men habitually engaged 
in such works, men educated to those calculations, 
where the work is plain and simple, and rocks of 
an unknown character do not interfere, will give 
you acalculation for miles within a few hundred 
dollars; and the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
calculation generally will depend upon the rise 
and fall of materials, and in the price of labor. 
| The calculations were made for the whole work 
‘| from the Upper Falls through this city, and tt 
amounted to $2,300,000. The only part of it in 
reference to which the engineer felt doubtful, was 
the calculation as to that part where he was ‘0 
|| take the water bya tunnel through the rocks. In 

that calculation he did fail; and in the one and & 
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half miles which is finished, out of $334,000 of 
the estimate he has saved $82,000. So there was 


some inaccuracy in that. From the moment that 
he entered upon the excavation of the trench, 
without rocks, that moment he has plain sailing; 
and the calculations are upon so plain and simple 
aformula, that every engineer, who has been at all 
familiar with such work, can make the calcula- 
tons. ; ; 

The cost of the Philadelphia water-works, the 
honorable gentleman on my right states to have 
been three millions and a few hundred thousand 
dollars, from 1799 until this time. That is true. 
They have cost that amount; but in it must be 
included the erection of those water-works, the 
laying down of thirteen miles of wooden pipes, and 
the substituting them with iron pipes, and all the 
expenses which have been required to meet the 
crowing wants of the people of that city. A part of 
this time the works were in Operation at a cost of 
about eighty-four dollarsa day for wood tocarry on 
their steam machinery, until subsequently the ap- 
lication of the power of falling water was made. 
And, sir, these works have been in operation for 
these fifty-four years, at a cost for erecting and car- 
rying them on amounting to something like what 
the honorable gentleman has stated. He urged that 
fact as he urges everything, because it was true; 
but it seems to me it is a fact which should go 
very strongly to sustain the calculations which 
have been made in reference to this work. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. Before the 
centieman passes the point he is now speaking to, 
I desire to say a word. I did not understand the 
slan to which I referred the other day in reference 
to Rock Creek, as contemplating the taking of the 
water from any point near the mouth of that 


stream, which would make it necessary to elevate | 


it by mechanical force. On the contrary, the en- 
gineer who devised the plan, contemplated build- 
ing a dam in the interior of the country, some six 
miles above the factories of which the gentleman 
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to fix a plan, not to say that there shall be water- 
works, but to sustain the plan formed to carry on 
the works agreed on. Itis proper | should add, 
since | am speaking of the purchase up there, that 
as advantages are often taken of the Government 
when it requires possession of certain lands, the 


| director of this business has purchased the land 


on the other side, as well as on this side of the 
river. He has possessed himself of the large 
quarries of stone necessary for the work, and at 
the lowest rates. Thus it will be seen that the 
whole matter is in train of being completed. A 
large portion of the tunneling has already been 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not selfish in this argu- 
ment. My feeling cannot be for myself. Before 
this aqueduct can be completed | shall be, per- 
haps, far below the foundations of any aqueduct. 
And you, sir, [Mr. Orr,} may be transferred from 


the chair you now occupy to that in the other , 
| end of the Capitol. 


You may then thank me, if 


| you remember it, for the trouble that | have taken 


speaks, by which twenty-one million gallons of || 


water could be furnished per day. 


where these impurities occur, but he proposed to 
take it so high up as to require no mechanical pro- 
cess for its elevation. The estimate of Captain 
Meigs was, that the entire cost would be about 
$1,000,000. But, sir, Colonel Hughes, an equally 
eminent engineer, who had also surveyed the 
same route, and had devised a similar plan, stated 
that the entire cost would not exceed $500,000. 

My objections to the plan of taking the water 
from the Big Fallsof the Potomac was on account 
of the extravagance, the magnitude of the work, 
and the great cost which would be involved by its 
construction. Captain Meigs himself acknowl- 
edges in his report that he had not given that at- 
tention to these surveys which the works them- 
selves demanded. He spent only some two or 
three months in surveying the three works, while 
a whole year would have been required to have 
properly examined, surveyed, amd estimated for 
any one of them. He therefore himself acknowl- 
edges that his calculations cannot be relied on, 
and this corroborates what I stated the other day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The gentleman tells the 
truth now, as he has always done. 
the whole truth. [Laughter.] Captain Meigs did 
make his survey in too short a time; but, in order 
to avoid error, he placed the work at the highest 
price. He has since revised his surveys, altered 
his plans; and the tunnels now laid are in accord- 
ance with his revised surveys. - 

_ Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. - I will here 
interrupt the gentleman to say that I have not 
seen Captain Meigs’s revised surveys. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave. Captain Meigs, 
finding it to be too costly to continue to supply 
water from the Little Falls, he made a survey of 
the Upper Falls. 
small dam (by small [ mean not very high) across 


the river, obtaining the right to do so, as we have, || 


from the State of Virginia, he could raise the water 


He proposed | 
not only to take the water from the stream above | 


Let me add, | 


He found that, by extending a | 


to a sufficient elevation to run it into this city at | 


the level of the roof of this building in any quan- 
uty desired, 


This, then, is the plan. By the law which | 


has been passed, it was the plan of the President | 


of the United States. The present President of 
the United States has approved of it, and ap- 
a & person to superintend its execution. 


y remarks, therefore, 1 regard not as not made || this is the proper time to speak of it, | do not || matters will not come before us. 


in producing those comforts which will illustrate 


|| your dignity. 


Mr. Chairman, it is proposed that this aqueduct 
shall be large enough to supply the wants, not 
merely of those who daily use water, but to meet 
the accidents of any time. Itis not enough that 
we shall get one gallon or two of water day by 
day. It is not enough that we shall be supplied 
with baths, and all the other conveniences which 
have now become necessities of refined life. We 
want in store millions of gallons of water against 
any act of the incendiary—any act by which the 
archives of our Union shall be endangered. As 
legislators, it is thus we should especially act. 
We should look that we not only legislate well, 
but that the records of our acts, as well as those 
of the Executive, and all the things which go to 
sustain our national honor in history, be saved 
from the incendiary. These things belong to the 
legislation which | urge upon you. 

With regard to the estimated cost, | desire gen- 
tlemen distinctly to understand that there are, as 
I learn, parties now ready to undertake this work 


| at the estimate made by the Engineer Corps, and 


to give ample and full security for the complete 
and faithful performance of it. If gentlemen, 


| therefore, think we ought to have water, and if 


they think there are parties who will do the work 


| ata less amount, let them say, while we keep our 
| eyes upon the work, and have supervision of it, 


that we will at least free ourselves from the obliga- 


| tion of paying out more than $2,300,000. 


Should we retain the supervision of the work, 
it will be far better for the present to let out por- 
tions to small contractors, and thus to save to the 


| nation the large profits which would accrue to the 


contractor for the whole; for no man who con- 


| tracts for the whole of this work would ever think 
| of executing it himself, but would be sub-letting 


it to others; and the profits which he would de- 


| rive from this course would accrue as so much 


saving to the Government, if we let it out our- 
selves in portions. The honorable gentleman on 


| my right (Mr. Sranron, of Kentucky] speaks 
| of the powers of the corporation on fixing the plans. 


The first plan. I suppose, is, that the Government 
of the United States should bring the water through 
the main street. The articulating by pipes; the 


| underlaying of all the streets by iron pipes; and 


the conveying water to the houses should be—if 
they want it—the work of the twin cities; and it 
would be one of the most profitable jobs they ever 
undertook. The gross income of the water- 
rents of Georgetown and Washington would be 


| not less than $60,000 per annum, estimating the 





difference between the cost of water here and else- 


| where on the difference that there is between the 
| cost of gas here and elsewhere, and taking into 


consideration the amount of water that might be 
wanted for factory purposes. 

It will be, therefore, for this Congress to consider 
whether it shall keep the distribution of the wa- 
ter in its own hands, and appropriate to itself the 
profits of such distribution, or whether, having 
brought the water into the city, we shall leave the 
two city corporations to distribute it at their ex- 
pense and to their profit, Congress retaining in its 
own hands the general supervision of the whole 


| work, and doing all the repairs that may be fram 


time to time necessary. That will be a question, 
however, for us to consider hereafter. hether 
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know. But no one need have any fear that the 
income from the distribution of water through the 
city would not double the interest of the cost of 
it. And this is aside from all the comforts and 
conveniences and decencies and proprieties of life 
which are so dependent upon an abundant supply 
of water. 

I do not wish to interfere with the business of 
corporations here. No taxes by them should en- 
ter into this matter. Nothing of that kind. What, 
tax a community of clerks, with here and there a 
rich man amongthem! The great mass of them 
are poor. The great mass of them are dependent 
upon your votes from yearto year. They are 
men of great respectability and worth; men of 
entire usefulness, but men who, from the very 
fact of their lack of wealth, are placed in the situa- 
tions which they now occupy. Why, then, should 
we levy a tax upon them? We should noido it 
at all. Let us make the water-works. Let us 
supply our own buildings, our public buildings, 
and insure safety to them against fire, which is 
consuming buildings all around every night, and 
which has once been over us. Other cities are 
providing against it. 

I have placed before this committee the fact that 
a competent engineer has largely estimated the 
cost, and has gone beyond what will really be the 
outlay, and has given his estimate of it. I think 
we all shall confess that the public property in this 
city requires some means of safety of this kind. 
All of us must confess that there is a necessity for 
a greater purification of the streets than can be 
done now, or than has heretofore been done. 
There are not means in the city of purifying them, 
and of carrying off the dirt which accumulates in 
the rear of the houses. It is the fashion in large 
cities to spread out large avenues, to build large 
brick and free-stone houses, line their walks with 
trees, and spread out plans of taste; but go to the 
rear of these buildings, and decency lifts up its 
nose with horror. The yellow fever, and all those 
malignant diseases—yes, and the cholera, as a 
friend near me remarks—are found lurking there 
in the heaps of dirt, and in the murky tide which 
is poured into them from the rear of the dwelling 
houses. It hence becomes us, Representatives, 
as protectors of this city, and most cheerfully as 
the protectors of our own healths, to consider 
carefully and fully this matter. 

I ask gentlemen to take these calculations con- 
tained in this report in reference to these surveys 
to their chambers, and carefully compare them, 
and then determine what course they ought to 
pursue. Let them not say that the city should 
take care of itself. Letthem not say that Wash- 
ington is a great city, and therefore should supply 
itself with water, the same that New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston do. Sir, one poor man, one 
poor laborer, one clerk, depending upon your 
bounty, carried out from his family and friends a 
victim to the nauseous vapors which spring up 
in the alleys of the cities, or a victim to the 
water he has drank, peopled with newts and 
toads, and **such small deer,’’ is of sufficient im- 
portance to induce you to furnish the city witha 
suitable supply of pure water. Sir, the water of 
the city is growing more and more impure every 
year, in consequence of the surface of the ground 
becoming more and more covered with buildings, 
and exposing less and less surface to the purifica- 
tion of the rains of heaven. Il ask gentlemen to con- 
sider all these things; I ask them to consider their 
own health and comfort and convenience; | ask 
them to consider not only the comfort and con- 
venience, but the lives of the wives and children 
of their servants here in their employ, and of those 
servants themselves. 

But, sir, the benefits of this appropriation do not 
stop there. They go to beautify and adorn the 
metropolis of this great Republic. They go to 
preserve the archives of the Government from fire. 
They give dignity and character to the city. 

Mr. COBB. on the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to yield me a few minutes of his time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield the floor to 
the gentleman for the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pur- 

ose at this time to make anything like a speech. 
had intended to have submitted my views upon 
same matters which I supposed would come be- 
fore the House; but, from the course of the House 
for the last several months, | am satisfied those 
It haa been my 
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practice, ever since I have had the honor of a seat 
upon this floor, not to consume the time of the 
H 


’ ee 


ouse unnecesgarily; I have always feltittobemy | 


duty to confine myself to the business of the House. 
But, sir, duty to myself and to those whom I repre- 
sent, will be a sufficient apology for departing from 
that fixed rule upon this one occasion. I do not 
propose to occupy an hour, nordo I propose to say 
anything upon the question now before the com- 
mittee. Nor dol propose to say very much apon 
ihe Cuba question. But when the time comes for 
action [ am satisfied myself, and my constitu- 
ents are satisfied with me, that we should act—act 
promptly, and act efficiently. But, sir, permit 
me to say, that when that action shall come, I 
shall endeavor to adhere upon this, as upon every 
question which may come before us, to the strictest 
regard to propriety, and to act in such a manner 
as to leave no sting behind. 

In reference to the question of the acquisition 
of the Island of Cuba, I acknowledge that [ am a 
Cuba man. I am dead opposed to any nation but 
our own acquiring it; but let Cuba fall as a ripe 
apple into our lap; let hercome when she is ready; 
and the day when she will be ready is not far dis- 
tant. We can and are to acquire the island; and, 
{ am satisfied, in a fair and strictly honorable 
way. So believing, 1 this day enter my solemn 
protest against this Government or individuals 
seizing upon it by lawless expedition. 

{ shall speak of the repeal of the neutrality laws 
when that subject is before us. I shall be ready 
then to speak and voteon the subject. At present 
1 pass it by. 

The tariff is a question in which my people feel 
a deep interest. ‘They hope that od Con- 
gress will act on it, When it is introduced, | shall 
also be ready to speak and vote on it. 

1 am opposed to the repeal of the duties on rail- 
road iron. Let the question be presented when it 
will, 1 shall be opposed to it,as I have always 
been. I shall meet it as | havedone before, here 
and athome. However, I am in favor of a modi- 
fication of the duty on railroad iron. Iam in 
favor of the extension of the time for the pay- 
ment of that duty. My opinion in this respect 
[ demonstrated at an early day of this session, 
when [ introduced a bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the time for the payment of the duty on 
railroad iron to a certain period, if the parties paid 
six per centum per annum thereon, with the privi- 
lege also of payment in transportation ofthe United 
States mails, &c. That bill was referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. [am now in 
favor of that bill, and I am sorry that six months 
have elapsed of our session without my cherished 
bantling appearing before this body. 

The committee are no doubt prepared to make 
apology for their conduct to my constituents and 
the country. Their apology no doubt will be sat- 
isfactory to the country; but nothing is so satis- 
factory to me and my constituents as early and 
complete action on the matter embraced in that 
measure. ‘The entire country is interested in it. 
i cannot conceive how the representatives of iron 
manufactures can, in justice and equity, oppose 
the principle involved. I have said to Pennsy!- 
vanians, that so far as the question wasconcerned, 
they would do well to compromise on the plan [ 
have suggested. If they refuse to do so, 1 am not 
eertain, Mr. Chairman, that I may not, with you 
and others, vote for the entire repeal of the duty 
on railroad iron. All know that we may be driven 
io extremes. 

The next matter [ shall notice is that of grants 
of public land for railroad purposes—a matter of 
public and privatediscussion. You areaware, Mr. 
Chairman, of the interest I have felt in these grants. 
We have labored hard together for two years on 
the Com nittee on Public Lands; and you, I am 
sure, are satisfied of my opinions on the subject. 
When Alabama was not interested—when I could 
in no degree be influenced by any desire of the 
State which I have the honorin part to represent, 
oo one, that a proper appropriation ef the public 
ands for railroad purposes would be fair, legiti- 
mate, and highly constitutional. 

fam strengthened in that opinion principally 
by the various arguments that have emanated from 
distinguished persons, and especially from our 
Chief Magistrate. It is a question in which I 
feel a deep interest. I had expected, at the proper 


Larrived at the conclusion, and I believe it is a | 
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but that time has passed, and I will not avail | 
mryself of the opportunity to speak upon this | 
question before it legitimately comes before the | 


House for discussion. I will wait in patience, 


trusting not so much to the liberality as to the de- | 


sire and exertion of the House to discharge the 


duties assigned to them in connection with the | 


business of the country. The day may come, 
though it may be far distant, when the House 
may again hear from the Committee on Public 
Lands. That committee has been charged by gen- 
tlemen upon this floor, who are fond of making 
such allegations, with having delayed the business 
of the House for several long months by making 
their reports, when the record does not sustain 
such a declaration. 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post | 


Roads, | believe, was the next committee called 
after we were through making our reports. | 
would ask how far have you advanced with the 
public business since that time, and where do you 


now stand? Have you passed from the committee | 
that immediately followed us? This fact alone | 


proves that the charge made against us, of ob- 
structing the public business of the country, is 
without a solitary particle of foundation. I pass 
from this subject now, but when the proper time 
arrives, | trust I will be able to give reasons sat- 
isfactory to myself, if to no other person, that 
grants of land should be made to the several 
States for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads. The object I had in addressing the 
committee at this time | have not yet accomplished. 
The remarks I have made, so far, are merely inci- 
dental. {Laughter.} I have the honor of being 
a member of the committee of thirteen that was 


appointed to investigate the subject of a railroad | 


to the Pacific, and report a bill. The considera- 
tion of the bill reported by that committee has 
been postponed till the next session. If | was, 


that I approved of the bill in all its features. I 
have sundry amendments which I have prepared, 
and which | intend to offer when the bill comes 
up, in order to perfect it in such a manner as will 
enable me to vote for it. 


As the bill stands now, I am satisfied that I | 


could not vote for it, as there are many provisions 
in it to which I have objections. True, it may be 


amended in such a manner as that | could support | 


it. But as itis, I say there are a sufficient num- 
ber of provisions in it to which I object, as, unless 
amended, would prevent me from voting for this 
bill. 

These views, Mr. Chairman, I thought it proper 
for me to state, inasmuch as, although the ques- 
tion is postponed for the present, there might be 
some trouble made for me at home, as well as else- 
where, if my views on the subject were not under- 
stood. Forl have got demagogues in my district, 
{laughter;] and there are political aspirants there, 
who watch me in all directions, and who have 


watched me from the commencement of my polit- | 


ical career. 

Mr. EWING, (in his seat.) Oh, that does 
you good. (Laughter.]} 

Mr. COBB. My honorable friend from Ken- 
tucky states that that close watching does me good. 


I have no doubt that he is right, because latent | 


faculties may be so obscure in a man that they 
would not be developed unless he were pressed 


to extricate himself from some small difficulties. | 


| Without that his worth or merit might never be 
known. [Renewed laughter. | 
Well, sir, it is not my purpose at this time to 


enumerate the various objections that I have to | 
this bill. At whatever time I may conceive it | 
proper for me to do so, I will give my views on | 
the subject, and make known the various objec- | 
tions which I have to it. At least, I may be put | 
down as not opposed to the principle of connecting | 


the two great oceans by railroad. I want to declare 
here, as I have declared at home; I want to take 


the responsibility to-day, as I shall always be 
| willing to do whenever I conceive it to be proper, | 


| {laughter,] of stating, that I am in favor of the 


| general principle of the bill. I state here that I 


/am in favor of the construction of the Pacific rail- 
| road, if it can be constructed on the principles of 
| the Constitution, and if it bea practicable under- 
| taking. As the grant of land for the purpose of 
| aiding in its construction seems to be one of the 


time, to have given my views upon this subject; /) important features of this bill, I want to state dis- 


however, to allow the subject to pass without | 
notice on my part, it might be taken for granted | 


tinctly, so that I may not be misunderstood, the: 
I am in favor of granting alternate sections of th 

public lands for that purpose, on the same atin. 
ciple, and in the same manner, as we have mai, 
similar donations for other railroads to the respec. 
tive States. As to theamount of compensation , 

be paid by the Government for the transportation 
of our troops, and munitions of war, and mails, op 
this road after it is in operation, I consider that the 
amount now fixed is too large, and therefore | 
object to it. At the proper time, I think I cay 
clearly demonstrate that the sum fixed in this bjjj 
is too high. I am prepared, however, to vote fo, 
such a remuneration to be paid by the Govery. 
ment for these advantages, as | believe to be rj 
and proper. 

Mr. Chairman, | shall not now argue the cop. 
stitutionality of this question. It will be sufficien: 
for me to argue its constitutionality when | appear 
before my constituents, if they should happen to 
have any scruplesin relationtoit. [mean to state 
my views before them fully and fairly when aske; 
to do so, though, to tell the truth, I will not haye 
much time to talk to them about anything but 
their votes. [Laughter.] It was my pleasure, after 
my election to a seat in this House, to associat 
with my fellow-citizens in the different counties 
of the district, and I then told them that I believed 
this Pacific railroad bill was a question which 
would be before Congress this session; that | was 
prepossessed in its favor, and that ] thought [ saw 
no constitutional objection to it. IL argued with 
them in this wise: that if the Constitution did po: 
deprive the Government of the United States of 
the right of making military roads through the 
various territories; if the Constitution did not de. 

| prive the Government of the right to fell a tree, dig 
a trench, build a bank, make a way, prepare « 
road, level it, and put it in order for the travel 
of wagons, and for the transportation of troops, 
I could not conceive that there was any particular 
difference in laying a few pounds of iron on the 
road to facilitate such traffic and transportation. 

Those are my viewsnow. I cannot see the un- 
constitutionality. I shall, of course, hold myself 
open to conviction upon thesubject. (Laughter. 
I shall consult my constituents; for they may 
have some new lights upon the subject since | lefi 
them. When [ left them, many of them had not 
any constitutional scruples upon the subject. | 
shall endeavor to convince those who have con- 
stitutional scruples about the matter that they are 
wrong, and that I, and those who think with me, 
are right. If I should not be successful after 
doing that, | should either have to resign or carry 
out the will of my constituents. (Great laughter. | 
But, in my opinion, my own views are clearly 
constitutional, 

There are various minor provisions in the bill 
which I shall not allude to. When it comes up 
for consideration, should I believe then that any- 
thing I can say will aid its passage, after it is 
properly amended, I shall contribute my humble 
mite to that object. If it should never see day- 
light again; if | should not be here to meet it at 
the next Congress, I trust it will have friends 
enough to carry it through. 

Allow me to say a word in reference to my con- 
fidence in the passage of this great enterprise 
when’I first arrived in Washington city at the 

' commencement of this session. For the first two 
months of this session I believed that a proper bill 
to construct a railroad to the Pacific could have 
been passed in this House. But, to use the lan- 
guage of ‘one of my constituents, there has come 
over this House such a masterly inactivity tha! 

they are not disposed to consider any important 
question. Our numbers have dwindled down 
since the agitation upon the Nebraska question has 
passed a,vay, and the balance seem little disposed 
to do anything at all. But 1 will give my views 
upon the question; and if I find that they are 
worth anything at all—— 

Mr. HAMILTON, (interrupting.) Will the 
gentleman allow me to interrupt him a moment’ 

| Mr. COBB. I do not want the gentleman 

| interrupt me; but if he desires to propound a ques- 


ght 


tion politely and properly, I have no objection. 
{Laughter. 
| Mr. HAMILTON. I desire simply to make « 
remark or two. I also am a member of that se- 
| the Pacific railroad was referred, and I am placed 
in the same position as my honorable friend from 
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the State of Alabama. Heis apprehensive that, 
if this Congress adjourns without acting upon the 
matter, he might be placed in a false position, and 
chat it might be supposed that he was in favor of 
the Pacific project now before this House. I am, 
ag | said, a member of that committee, and I am 
sratified to know that that honorable gentleman is 
becoming right upon this subject, and that he is 
‘mproving. By the time when we shall come 
here at the next session he will unite with us—a 
boneless minority upon that committee; for I 
think there were but two—the gentleman from 


Virginia [Mr. Kipwetv] and myself—who did not | 
aeree with the majority, and who were hostile to 
the principles of the bill. I desired, as well as 
the gentleman from Alabama, to place myself 
right upon the subject, and I did not think it im- 


proper to mention it here and upon this occasion. 

Mr. COBB. Such an explanation was not in the 
east necessary; for I believe the House and the 
-ountry are perfectly satisfied, without any expla- 
nation, that the gentleman is hostile to every pro- 
ect which results in much good to the country. 
They are perfectly satisfied as to that. [Laughter.] 

| am about closing, and will occupy but a few 
minutes more of the time of my friend, [Mr. 
CHANDLER. | 

Mr. FLORENCE, (interrupting.) My col- 
league (Mr. CHANDLER] intimated that he would 
vive me a few moments of his time, and I desire 
to improve the opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man’s colleague has expired; but the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I rise toa personal explana- 
tion. I think it very proper that I should make 
it at this time, and I am much obliged to the Chair 
for giving me the opportunity to do so. 

During my absence from the city, there has 
been a good deal of concern—and strange enough 
too—about the course that I would pursue in ref- 
erence to the appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. 


Well, now, sir, while I do not care much what 
correspondents or editors of newspapers say of 
me—and they have said a good many things about 


me long ago, some of which I did not care to no- 
tice, and some of which I have replied to in my 
humble way, through the same medium—I say, 
while | do not care about the attacks of these 
persons, yet as this is a review of my official 
position here, while I acknowledge no responsi- 
bility upon the face of God’s earth except to my 
constituents, and to what little sense of righty and 
convictions of right, | may have in my own'¥n- 
science 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
Nothings ?”’ 

Mr. FLORENCE. No matterabout them. I 
say, while l acknowledge no responsibility to any- 
body else, yet this seems to me a fitting and a 
proper occasion, to say that I shall continue to 
vote for appropriations for the District of Columbia 
when they meet the convictions of my judgment. 

A Memser. How if they do not? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then [| will not vote for 
them. But, sir, especially in relation to the intro- 
duction of water into the city of Washington do 
I feel a deep interest. I have been a water-drinker 
for the last fifteen years, [a laugh,] and therefore, 
it concerns me a good deal that we should have 
pure water introduced into the city; and I shall 
cheerfully vote for an appropriation for that pur- 
pose, both for this reason, and for the reasons elab- 
orately and eloquently urged by my colleague, 
(Mr. Cuanper,] who has but a few minutes ago 
taken his seat. 

I desire to state in general terms that, in my 
course with reference to all appropriations for the 
benefit of the District, nothing will influence my | 
vote except a sense of right; and as this appropri- | 
ation for the introduction of water does especially 
commend itself to my sense of right, I shall take | 
pleasure in voting for it. 

eat, STANTON, of Kentucky, obtained the 
or 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Make your 
speech to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I desire to ask the | 
Chair a question. Does not the debate close upon | 
the bill under consideration to-morrow at twelve | 
0’clock ? 


The CHAIRMAN. That is the order of the | 


ouse. 
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Mr. JONES. Then if the committee rises now, 
the gentleman will not be able to make his speech 
to-morrow. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would suggest that the 
committee take a recess till seven o’clock. 

Mr. STANTON. I would prefer to go on 
now. I wish to make an explanation in relation 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. CHanpvter.} | do not expect to occupy 
the time of the committee for more than fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. JAMES C.ALLEN. | ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky to yield me a part of his time. 

Mr. STANTON. I woul prefer to say what 
I have to say now. 

Mr. EWING. I ask the gentleman to allow 
me the floor for a single moment, simply to ask 
the Chair a question. I have come into the Hall 
since this debate commenced, and I am told that 
an appropriation bill is under consideration to 
which an amendment will be offered making an 
appropriation for bringing water into this city. 
| desire to know whether this is the proper time 
to discuss that question, because I wish to say a 
— few words upon the subject at some time? 

he CHAIRMAN. It is in order to discuss 
the subject to which the gentleman alludes. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio. I will suggest that 
when we come to offer amendments to the bill 
under consideration, and this appropriation comes 
up, it will then be in the power of every gentle- 
man to express his opinions in reference to it. 
I myself shall have something to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done under the 
five-minute debate. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, sir, and | will say that, 
in my opinion, the five-minute debate is the most 
sensible debate we have in Congress. 

Mr. JAMES C. ALLEN. It was my purpose 
to have addressed the committee on the subject of | 
the Pacific railroad; but as it is growing late, and 
] do not desire to detain the committee, I shall, 
with their permission, publish my remarks. 

Cries of ‘* Agreed !’”} 

r. STANTON, of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had not the slightest expectation of parti- 
cipating in this debate when I came to the House; 
but the remarks of my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpier,}] which seem to 
have been deliberately prepared as a reply to what 
I deemed it my duty to say upon a former occa- 
sion, make it necessary that | should occupy the 
attention of the committee for a short time. 

I recollect very well when the appropriation 
which authorized the commencement of this stu- | 
pendous project for supplying Washington and 
Georgetown with water was first introduced into 
this House. It came in the shape of an amend- 
ment by the Senate to the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, and was promptly rejected by 
this body. It appropriated $100,000, ‘* to be ex- 

ended under the direction of the President of the 

nited States, for the purpose of bringing water 
into the city of Washington, upon such plans, and 
from such places, as he might approve.’’ This, 
sir, was the proposition made in the last hours of 
the session, and by this House repudiated. The 
Senate adhered to ite amendment, and upon the 
recommendation of a committee of conference it 
was agreed to, not because it was approved, but 
for the reason that, if again rejected, the fate of the 
whole appropriation bill might be endangered. I 
will venture to assert, that upon the naked propo- 
sition to appropriate $100,000, with the under- 
standing that it was but the commencement of an 
expenditure which would be counted by millions, 
not twenty votes could have been obtained in this 
House. Sir, no one who assented to the appro- 
priation ever dreamed for a moment that the work 
would be projected upon so grand and magnificent 
ascale. What Democrat inthis }louse could have 
faced his constituents, after giving his sanction to 
an appropriation involving the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of the people’s money for such a 
purpose? v1 

It has been said, that by the appropriation of 
$100,000 to commence the work, we approved 
the plan, and therefore cannot now repudiate it. 
I deny that we did any such thing. The plans | 
were not before us. The report of the lieutenant 
of engineers, who made the surveys and devised 
the several projects from which the President sub- | 
sequently selected, was only communicated to the | 
Senate a few days before the adjournment, and | 
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was not printed until after the members had left 
for their homes. The very amendment of the 
Senate making the appropriation authorized the 
President to select the plan, not restricting him to 
the schemes of the lieutenant of engineers, but 
giving him discretion to select any reasonable 
plan. Other surveys had been made by eminent 
civil as well as military engineers, and were before 
Congress. This body indorsed no plan, approved 
no plan; but left the whole matter to the President, 
in full faith that he would not transcend a reason- 
able limit in the exercise of that discretion with 
which he was invested. Ifhe has been misled by 
plausible, but deceptive estimates; if he has been 
deceived by hasty surveys and well executed 
drawings, surely this Congress is under no obliga- 
tion to ratify and affirm what he has done, 

It will be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that the 
opposition which | made to this measure a few 
weeks ago, and which seems to have attracted at- 
tention, not only here, but elsewhere, was based 
upon the extravagance of the scheme, and the 
wretched policy of executing it under the man- 
agement of an officer of the United States Army 
I did not object to the project simply because it 
provided water for the District, but for the rea- 
sons | have given, and these alone. I avow now, 
sir, that I am willing to vote any reasonable sum 
of money for any efficient means of supplying the 
public buildings and public grounds of the Dis- 
trict with an ample quantity of water. I will go 
so far as to say, that | regard the necessity of 
having an abundant supply of water so great, 
that I will not oppose even the plan of Captain 
Meigs, if I can be assured the work can be exe- 
cuted at a cost not to exceed his estimates. But 
I regard that as utterly impossible. My convic- 
tions upon that point cannot be shaken. While 
the work remains under the management of the 
War Department, while a military oper is in 

ope that it 
can be completed for the sum estimated. While 
1 have no faith in the accuracy of the estimates, I 
have infinitely less in the economical management 
of work by officers of the Army. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My friend will allow me 
a single remark. I see what is the drift of his 
remarks. He knows how much | sympathize 
with him in his views. These parties are ready 
to fulfill the contract for the price. 

Mr. STANTON. I was just reaching that 
point; and | am happy to assure my honorable 
friend, that if, when he offers his amendment, he 
will provide that the work shall be given to 
responsible contractors, who will bind themselves 
to complete it in all respects as designed by the 
engineer, and give bond, with ample security, for 
its faithful performance, at an entire cost not ex- 
ceeding the estimate of $2,300,000; and will also 
provide that the work shall be done under the 
direction of the President, or Secretary of the 
Interior, and supervised by a competent civil 
engineer, I will most cheerfully vote for the ap- 
propriation. With these provisions, the amend- 
ment of my friend will receive my cordial support. 
He knows well that I am not hostile to the inter- 
ests of the District; and | assure him that he is 
not more friendly to the object of providing a 
copious supply of water for the two cities than I. 
At the same time, he must allow me to say, that 
while | know he has full confidence in his own 
belief in the practicability of having the work 
executed for the sum named, I do not believe that 
any responsible man, capable of doing it, will give 
bond, and undertake its execution. At any rate, 
the experiment can be tried, and if the friends of 
the measure have confidence in the estimates, let 
them support the proposition which | have indi- 
cated. ‘They shell have my codperation. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Cuanpver] admits that my statement as to 
the cost of excavating the tunnel ($7 ae 
cubic yard) was correct; but he avoids the effect 
of it, by stating that the engineer’s estimates 
were twice that sum. ‘The data upon which the 
estimates are made, as exhibited in the report, are 
so meager and vague, that it is impossible to ob- 
tain from them any correct idea of the cost of 
any specifie part of the work. How much is to 
be charged to the actual labor of excavating a 
cubic yard, and how much to the necessary eX- 
penses of making preparations, providing tools, 

removing debris, superintendence, ke., cannot be 
determined from the estimates. But, admitting 
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the estimate was fifteen dollars per yard, and the 


Tr 


actual cost seven dollars and fifty cents, it only | 


shows that he missed the true sum one hundred 
per cent. This may be considered near enough 
for the guess of a military officer; and if all his 


estimates are as wide of the mark as this, my | 


worst feara as to the ultimate cost of the work 
may be realized. The expose 1 made on a former 


occasion, of the actual cost of laying a few thou- | 
sand bricks in the conduit, as calculated by the | 


workman who actually laid them, shows that if 
the engineer went above the actual cost of exca- 
vating, in his estimates, he fell far below it in esti- 
mating for the brick work. The excavation of 
the tunnels is butan inconsiderable portion of the 
work, compared to the brick masonry. 

The honorable gentleman attests the accuracy 
of my statement in regard to the total cost of sup- 
plying Philadelphia with water for a period of fifty- 
four years, I set it down at $3,200,000, and this 
he frankly admits to be correct. Now, sir, I ap- 
peal to the intelligence and good sense of the mem- 
bers of this committee to say, if the city of Phil- 
ade)phia, with its immense, active population, has 
been supplied with water for all purposes for fifty- 
four years, at a total cost not exceeding that sum, 
the cities of the District, with scarcely one sixth 
of the inhabitants, ought not to be supplied at an 
infinitely less sum? So different are the ideas of 


the engineers of the army from those of the prac- | 


tical business population of Philadelphia, that what 
it has cost them to construct and reconstruct water- 
works, and keep them in operation for more than 
half a century, 1s deemed hardly sufficient to begin 
with in this District! 

Something has been said in reference to the loca- 
cation of the dam at the Great Falls; and the im- 
pression is created that the engineer has obtained 
the right to build it without trespassing upon the 
rights of individuals. If 1 am not misinformed, 
the controversy has not been settled; and if the 
work is authorized to proceed, there will be em- 
barrassment, if not a stoppage of the work, by 
the interposition of the courts. The engineer re- 
jected all overtures for a compromise and settle- 
ment of these difficulties with the riparian pro- 
prietors at the Falls, and he has no power under 
the act of Virginia, or the law of Congress, to con- 
demn property in Virginia, or trespass upon their 
water rights, reserved especially as they are by 
acts of both the Maryland and Virginia Legisla- 
tures. The law of Congress in reference to the 
water-works did not authorize the purchase of 
a foot of land in Virginia; and yet, the engi- 


| 
| 


neer, with a latitude | do not understand, has pur- | 
chased, in the name of the Government, some ten | 


acres of land above the Falls, and above the 
larid owned by the contesting parties, on the Vir- 
ginia shore, and proposes to construct a diagonal 
dam across the river to that point, not only 


thus increasing the expenses, but withdrawing | 


from the proprietors of water rights at the Falls 
daily sixty-seven millions of gallons of the water, 
which, under the laws of Virginia and Maryland, 
too, they have a right to use undiminished. The 


Government has not yet asked or obtained from | 


Virginia the right thus to use the property of her 
citizens, even by condemning and paying for it; 
ané the engineer, if he persists in his purpose, 


will commit a high-handed wrong upon these citi- | 


zens. The water in the Potomac, above tide- 
water, may be used by the public for purposes of 
navigation; but obstructions which affect either 
the navigation or the rights of riparian proprie- 
tors cannot, even by the power of this Federal 
(Fovernment, be placed in the river. The engi- 
neer says, in his report, that a portion of the 


water conveyed to the District by his aqueduct, and | 


drawn from the dam above these proprietors, will 


be used for manufacturing purposes. Isit possible | 
that this Congress will justify the wrong which this | 


would do to the proprietors of the water-rights at 
the Falls? 


Of what value would be water-power | 


there for manufacturing purposes, if the Govern- | 


ment should give its revenues to bring it sixteen 
miles nearer to the point of business, where it could 


be obtained for nothing? In my judgment, these | 


gentlemen have substantial rights, which are likely 


to be seriously interfered with; and it certainly is | 
prudent and wise, before we make any appropria- | 
tion to continue the work, to see that the existing | 


controversy is settled, or at least know that the 
work at its initial point can proceed without embar- 
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rights of citizens. 1am assured, sir, by the highly 


respectable gentleman to whom I have referred, 
that the whole difficulty could be arranged, to the 
mutual interest of both the Government and them, 
if a proper spirit were manifested by the engineer. 
I have read the correspondence between them and 
the engineer, commenced by the latter, and am 
constrained to say, that if published, would show 


a haughtiness of bearing and an arrogance of tone | 


upon the part of the engineer, which leaves but 
little room to hope that through him any amicable 
arrangement could be made. 

I did not expect, Mr. Chairman, to be drawn 


into this debate, and should have kept silent, but 


for the speech of my honorable friend, who has 
opened up a subject with which I am somewhat 


familiar, and to which | have given some atten- | 
As | am on the floor, | will avail myself of | 


tion, 


the occasion to refer to the practice which has | 
prevailed in the policy of our Government for | 


many years, of assigning military officers to the | 


construction of civil works and other duties of a | 


purely civil character, and the enormous abuses 
which have grown up under the system. If time 
would allow, I think | could lay before this House 
such an array of facts as would induce every gen- 
tleman to unite with me in the effort which | am 
making, and shall continue to make while I have 


the honor of a seat on this floor, to destroy the | 


system in its full extent—to break up the practice | 
wherever it exists, and confine the operations of | 
the War Department and the officers of the Army | 


to those duties which, under the Constitution, | 


rightfully and appropriately belong to them. 

My distinguished and eloquent friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrt,} in a fervent and 
eloquent manner, announced to this House a few 


into power pledged to certain measures of reform 


which had not yet been accomplished, and ap- || 


pealed to the members not to adjourn until some 
adequate effort had been made to effect them. I 
concurred with him most heartily in both his dec- 
larations and his purpose. But, sir, a modifica- 
tion of the tariff, by which the burdens of taxation 
upon the people may be relieved, though import- 
ant and much to be desired, is not the only meas- 
ure of reform to which the Democracy, now in 
control of this Government, are solemnly pledged. 


A strict observance of all laws in the practice of | 


Government officials, a just economy in all ex- 
penditures, proper respect for the rights of the cit- 
izen, and a complete subordination of the military 
to the civil power, are as much doctrines to which 


the Democratic party are pledged, as any others | 


which form cardinal points in their political creed. 
If, then, abuses in these respects have crept into 
the practice of Government, no matter by what 
agency, it is as much the duty of the Democratic 
party to arrest them, as it is to adopt measures of 
reform in regard to the tariff, or any other subject 
of governmental policy. 

That there do exist many abuses in the particu- 
lars to which I have alluded there can be no doubt. 
In the administration of affairs entrusted to mili- 
tary officers, there is not that regard paid to the 
rigid requirements of the laws that there is under 
civilians; nor is there the same economy in the 
expenditure of the public money, or the same re- 
gard to the rights of citizens. These truths, sir, 
| shall make clear in the course of my remarks; 
for they are no idle declarations. I speak from 
the record. The great abuse, however, of which 
I complain, and to which I wish to direct the at- 
tention of the people, is the extent to which the 
officers of the Army have been allowed to engross 
civil positions under the Government. My De- 
mocracy teaches me that the military power should 
be kept in strict subordination to the civil; but 
from the practice of the Government during the 
last twenty years, the military has become almost 
the controlling power of the Government. I dis- 
claim any intention to attack the present Admin- 
istration, or to hold it responsible for more than 
continuing a system which was in full operation 
before it came into power. While I do notintend 
by any means to charge those now in power with 
any agency in originating the practice of assign- 
ing military officers to civil duties, I may be al- 
lowed to say, that it would well become a Demo- 
cratic President to set his face against and arrest 
it. I hope the present Executive will respect 
public sentiment on this subject, and refuse longer 


rassment to the Government, or trespass upon the |, to sanction the practice. 
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The official testimony published by the House 
which was taken before the select committee an. 
pointed to consider this subject, will show _ 
number of military officers employed in the may 
agement of mechanics and others, in the eon. 
struction of works of a purely civil character, and 


_having no relation whatever to the military de. 


fenses of the country. Largely more than two 
thirds of the two Engineer Corps are so employed; 
while infantry, and other officers of the line, arg 
away from their regiments, engaged in Writing 
books, and performing mere clerical duties under 
other departments of the Government. | need 
not complain of the injustice which this does to 
other officers, who are not allowed to occupy such 
pleasant positions, but are kept upon the frontier 
exposed to the hardships of the camp, and 7. 
quired to perform the duties which have been 
abandoned by others for more agreeable employ. 
ment. Can any man tell why Army officers 
should be employed in the various bureaus ot the 
War Department in preference to civilians? [s 
there no work for them to do elsewhere, and ig 
this the purpose for which the Government edy. 
cates then at West Point? 

A young man who enlists in your Army, no 
matter how gallant and brave he may be, or what 
his genius and ability for military command, can- 
not, by the policy of this Government, rise from 
the ranks toa military commission. The thing 
is impossible for him, or any one else who has not 
passed through West Point, and received his pat- 
ent from a military board. Those who go through 
that gate—those alone who can obtain, by the par- 


| tiality of friends, the right to take that road—can, 


under the policy of this free, republican Govern- 


|| ment, reach a commission in the Army. Some- 
days ago that the Democratic party had come || 


times, under special acts of Congress, regiments 
are raised and commissions authorized, and then 
civilians obtain the appointments. But this is 
done only in certain emergencies, and form only 


| a rare exception to the regular policy. The West 
| Point men are thus allowed to holda monopoly of 


the Army commissions, and the rest of the people 


| are shut out and prohibited from reaching them. 


Is it right that they should also engross the civil 
places under the Government? Are your accom- 
plished architects, engineers, armorers, and literary 
men in civil life to be kept from posts of honor 
and distinction under the Government that this 
monopoly in the hands of military men may be 
still further extended? Is the ambition of the young 
architect and mechanic of genius to be deadened 
and suppressed, at the very threshold of his efforts 
to @alify himself for honorable service under his 
Government, by the knowledge of the fact that 
its policy is to encourage the engrossing spirit of 


| thecorps it has educated and cherished, by thrust- 
| ing them into the places which he might occupy 
| with more advantage to the country? I trust this 


Congress will regard with a more liberal spirit 


| what is due to this class of citizens, and open to 





them these avenues to distinction and honorable 
service. c 
The management of civil affairs by military 


| officers is attended with evils which are not under- 


stood or appreciated by the public, because no one 
cares to examine the subject. 1 have given it 
much attention of late, and will, in the course of 
my remarks, refer specifically to some of them. 
Military officers are not trained to habits of econ- 
omy The very nature of their relations to Gov- 
ernment, their education, and their military duties, 
deprive them of experience in financial matters. 
They are not brought in contact with the business 
world; they naturally know but little of the frugal 
and prudent expedients of business men. They 
know that the Government to which they are at- 
tached has great resources and great wealth, and 
they fear no embarrassments tv its revenues. 
extravagance and waste are the consequences of 
their management of the disbursements of the pub- 
lic money, it is more to be ascribed to these causes 
than toany other. That extravagance and waste 
in the public money is the consequence of its dis- 
bursement by military officers | am fully prepar 
to prove. The whole history of their connection 
with the public works of the country clearly 
shows it., 

The engineer officers of the Army, no matter 
what civil service they may be called upon to per- 
form, which requires the disbursement of public 
money, give no bond and no security for its faith- 
ful application, as civilians do. Here is thé engi- 
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neer upon this Capitol, disbursing as much as 
«1,000,000 per year without bond. I allude to 
ag sir, not for the purpose of implying even a 
\-eath of imputation against his integrity; for I 
would not, if | could, say one word to his dis- 


. 
prea 


credit in that respect. He is said to be a gentle- 
man of exalted moral worth; and however much 
| may oppose his views, and object to the posi- 
tion he occupies, I so regard him. But, no mat- 
ter how honorable and high-minded and scrupa- 
tousty careful he may be with the public money, 
] cannot see any good reason why he should be 
exempt from obligations which are always ex- 
acted from other citizens in like employment. We 
are told by the Secretary of War that there is no 
law requiring engineer officers to give bond when 
they are employed in disbursing the public money. 
No law, sir? Then one should be instantly 
massed. If you, sir, or any other civilians of high 
character, are not to be entrusted with the public 
money without involving your friends as a guar- 
antee for your fidelity, in the name of all that is 
‘ost why should not an Army officer? What en- 
titles him to such a distinction above you and 
other citizens? Are Army officers a better order 
of men? Have they more integrity than other 
men? Certainly this cannot be claimed for them. 
if they cannot give bond as other persons in the 
employment of Government do, then they should 
not be allowed to handle the public money. There 
should be no such odious distinction made be- 
tween Army officers and citizens. All officers 
may not be like Captain Meigs. There have been, 
and may be again, men in the Army who are not 
as faithful as he. 

The law authorizing the extension of the Cap- 
itol provided that the money should be expended 
under the direction of the President, ** by such 
architect as he may appoint to execute the same.”’ 
Subsequently, a proviso was attached to one of 
the appropriation bills, in these words: 


“ Provided, That so much of former appropriations for 
the extension of the Capitol as remains unexpended, and 
the appropriation now made, or which hereafter may be 
made for that object, shall be disbursed under such regula- 
tions as the President of the United States may prescribe ; 
ihe accounts for such disbursement to be audited and paid 
at the Treasury, in the same manner as the accounts of 
other civil officers charged with the disbursement of the 
public money. And said disbursing agent shall report to 
the President his disbursements and proceedings, in time 
to be presented to Congress, at the commencement of each 
annual session, and at any other time when required.” 


These are the only laws which give power to 
the President over the Capitol extension. 


should be executed by an architect, and at the q»me 
time directed that the money should be expended 
by him, under the direction of the President. Af- 
terwards, it was thought proper to separate the 
disbursement of the money from the execution of 


the work, and a disbursing agent, who was, by | 


the terms of the law, evidently intended to bea 
civilian, and not a military officer, was authorized 
to be appointed. The object clearly was to pro- 
vide some check between the officer who designed | 
and executed the work, who made the contracts, 
purchased material, employed the hands, and had 
the general supervision of the structure, and the 
Government. This was right and proper. But, | 
instead of a mere disbursing agent, or paymaster, | 
or cashier, as the law required, a member of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, who gives no 
bond, is not only made disbursing agent, but ar- 
chitect and superintendent, having complete con- 
trol over every other officer, and every part of the | 
work. Hemakescontracts with whom Se pleases; 
he purchases materials when and where he chooses; 
he employs mechanics and laborers, and pays for | 
all them by his own check or order. I cannot 
see the authority for all this. I look in vain for | 
the law of Congress which authorizes it: and if I | 
Say that Captain Meigs occupies his? position | 
against the express enactments of this body, I give 
utterance only to what any candid man will be- 
lieve who examines the subject. 

Captain Meigs may be accomplished in his pro- | 
fession; he may know how to lay out the grounds 
for encampments and fortifications, to construct 
fortifications and military roads. These are the 
duties in which he has had experience, and for 
which the Government educated him. I will not 
deny him the merit of being a proficient in these 
duties; but that he was qualified for the intricate 
and elaborate architectural details of such a work 
48 the Capitol, is beyond allreason. But few men 





It will | 
be seen that Congress required that the work | 


| in the world are equal to such a work. Without 
| the aid of the distinguished architect, Mr. Wal- 
ter, or some one equally competent, he could no 
| more have gone on with the work than he could 

model and cast such a statue as that of Gen- 


_eral Jackson. But how hashe managed? I pro- 
pose to say a few words on this subject. Al- 


though in 1852 we passed a law requiring all con- 
tracts for work or materials necessary for the 
Capitol, and other public buildings in this Dis- 
trict to be advertised sixty days, and let to respon- 
sible bidders, we find him, under that latitude 
usually taken by military officers, rejecting all 
offers to furnish them here in this city, and send- 
| ing to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, to 
purchase them in open market. Several millions 
of bricks have been obtained in these cities, and 
transported to the Capitol, at a cost of a few cents 
| less than eleven dollars per thousand. You may 
| see them now in immense large piles standing in 
| the streets and around this building. The Secre- 
| tary of War has furnished the committee with the 

exact cost of them; and it amounts to ten dollars 
| and ninety-one cents per thousand; when any 
quantity required could have been made here, of 
| infinitely better quality, at seven or eight dollars. 
| He also discloses the fact, that a larger portion of 
| the bricks so purchased, are so small that it will 

take thirteen hundred of them to make the bulk of 
| one thousand of those made in this city; a differ- 
ence in size of thirty per cent, which increases 
| the cost to that extent. 
Mr. KEITT, (interrupting.) Will the gentle- 
| man from Kentucky permit me toask hima ques- 

tion or two? 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly. 

| Mr. KEITT, (to Mr. Sranron.) Was there 
| nota contract made with eertain individuals in 
Washington to furnish all the bricks necessary 
for the work? Did these contractors not fail to 
fulfill their contract?) Was not the superintendent 
compelled to purchase these bricks in Philadelphia 
and New York, or else let all the employees out 
of work? Has not a bond been given by the 
contractor? And are not the parties to that bond 
responsible to the Government for the difference 
between the cost of the brick thus procured and 
the price originally agreed upon? 

Mr. STANTON. I answer my honorable 
friend, emphatically wo. To the extent to which 
his questions go, the facts implied are not true. 
Here is the plain history of the whole matter. 
Mr. Wendell, of this city, was the lowest bidder 
under an advertisement made before Captain 
Meigs obtained control of the work, and was 
awarded the contract for furnishing a portion of 
the bricks required for the Capitol, at the price of 
$5 88 per thousand. In good faith he commenced 
the work, although the season was somewhat ad- 
vanced, and furnished more than a million at that 
| price. He would have gone on and furnished 
every brick required, and, as he alleges made 
money by the contract, if he had been allowed to 
do so. But, sir, for economy, he established a 
yard at Bladensburg, where wood and the means 
of living were cheaper than in this city, and 
furnished some of the bricks from that place, 
which were received and entered into the build- 
ing. They are said to have been good bricks, 
and well made; but the place at which they were 
| made was made a pretext afterwards for reject- 
ing them. | cannot undertake to say what was 
the real motive for rejecting them, for 1 do not 
know. It, however, caused great loss and sacri- 
fice to the contractor, and he was compelled to 
surrender his contract. Subsequently, however, 
when it was important to commence the work on 
the aqueduct, a portion of the very bricks thus 
rejected for the thick strong walls of the Capitol 
were purchased at a higher price for that work. 
My authority for this statement is Mr. Wendell 
himself, who told me they were sold to Captain 
Meigs and conveyed totheaqueduct. Heassured 
me, that when summoned before the select commit- 





I presume, sir, that neither the President nor Sec- 
retary of War are familiar with these details. 
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tee, he would confirm his statement by his oath. | 


But why go elsewhere to buy bricks when they 


could have been made here of better quality, in 
great abundance, and at a cheaper rate? 


At the | 


time Wendell took his contract there were four- | 


teen bidders, many of them among the most ex- 


| tions of about five feet in length. 
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high as eight dollars. The statement of these 
bids, furnished by the Secretary of War, is in the 
committee room. Eleven of them are below seven 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand. About the 
same time a contract was made to lay the bricks 
ai two dollars and forty-nine cents per thousand; 
but the contractor, before he had made a single 
effort to comply with his engagement, was re- 
leased, and the work done by the day. The 
Secretary of War informs the committee that the 
laying of the bricks under this mode of manage- 
ment, costs, on each wing, an average price of five 
dollars and eight cents per thousand! There were 
twenty-one bids for the laying of the bricks, and 
of these but two were above five dollars. Now, 
here is good management for you under military 
rule with a vengeance! Every thousand bricks 
which go into that building costs this Government 
sixteen dollars per thousand, exclusive of lime, 
sand, and cement, which, at similar rates, could 
hardly make the total cost less than nineteen or 
twenty dollars. This is the boasted economy which 
military supervision brings to the country. 

Mr. PERKINS, of Louisiana, (interrupting.) 
I have been very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s remarks, but have been at a loss to know 
how much importance to attach to the statements, 
other than his impression as to their truth. I 
should like to know if the facts which he has 
stated here are such as have been given in evi- 
dence before the committee of which he is the 
chairman? 

Mr. STANTON. I want the honorable gen- 
tleman to understand them as facts, because the 
are facts, derived from official sources. With 
the exception of what I gave upon the authority 
of Mr. Wendell, all the other statements I have 
made in reference to bricks, and the work done in 
laying them, is derived from statements commu- 
nicated to the select committee by the Secretary 
of War, in answer to interrogatories propounded 
to him at my instance, and which, in due time, 
will, I hope, be published. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is Mr, Wendell’s statement 
in evidence? 

Mr. STANTON. Itis not. The fact that he 
furnished a large number of bricks, over a million, 
in compliance with his contract, is stated by the 
Secretary. The other facts relating to the rejec- 
tion of the bricks from Bladensburg, and their 
subsequent purchase and use for the aqueduct, 
rest upon the communication made to me by Mr. 
W endell himself, and to which he avowsa himself 
ready to testify underoath. Thisis the authority 
I have for the statement; and I freely give it, that 
I may rest under no imputation of making state- 
ments which cannot be sustained. 

The accomplished architect of the Capitol, who 
is well and intimately known to my honorable 
friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanper,}) is 
not only a man of great experience and skill in his 
profession, but one whose genius and good taste, 
and high moral worth, make him an honor to his 
country. The design of the Capitol, in all its 
beautiful proportions and elaborate details, ie his, 
and no onecan take from him the honor of its con- 
ception. I know that when he made the original 
plans and estimates, he made them upon the most 
economical and prudent scale. His purpose was 
not to make the work, in any respect, more costly 
than was necessary. He was a civilian, and had 
an eye to the cost, as well as to the appearance 
and dignity of the edifice. The military engineer 
neither liked his plans nor his economy; and when 
he assumed control, he commenced a complete 
revolution in all things. Contracts were not only 
broken up, as I have before shown you, but the 
exterior and interior details all modified, changed, 
and revolutionized. The exterior marble blocks 
were regarded as too small, and the whole surface 
ef the building nearly doubled in thickness. This 
brings with it, of course, increased expense. The 
plan of the interior was broken up, and massive 
foundatious constructed, at considerable additional 
outlay of money, to sustain the new structure. 
The Halls of legislation are remodeled, the rooms 
in the basement darkened, and nearly the whole 
building deranged. 

There are to be one hundred handsome columns 
in the porticos to the new wings. These columns 
were designed by the architect to be made in sec- 
Such was the 


perienced and responsible brick-makers in the || plan of the ancients in their eplendid edifices, and 
country. Not one single one of them asked as || by many they are thought to be more substantial 
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than columns formed of a single shaft. The en- || see from where I now stand the design. It was | “* The plan of forcing air into a buildin 


gineer, however, had grander ideas than the an- 
cients, and thought differently. He requires them | 
to be quarried in a single piece. They must, | 
therefore, be brought here in blocks about twenty- 
six feet long, and five or six feet square. The | 
roarble for them, in its rough state, would have 

cost about $680 per each column, as originally 

designed by the architect; but, under the engi- | 
neer’s new idea, they will cost $1,400 each! The 
value of marble increases rapidly with the increase 
of the size of the blocks, because of the great 
labor aud difficulty of securing it in large masses. | 
The columns are to be brought to this city from | 
Massachusetts, and cannot be transported in or- 
dinary vessels, The means must be created, and 
vessels adapted to the purpose built by the con- 
tractors, 


Yes, vessels absolutely constructed for | 
the sole purpose must be obtained to transport 
these immense blocks of marble from Massachu- 
setts to the city of Washington. Here, then, is 
an additional expenditure of over $700 on each of | 
a hundred columns made necessary by the mag- | 
nificent ideas of the engineer. But this is not all. | 
The working of these large blocks must also cost 
more, and for reasons which every gentleman can 
easily understand. They are more difficult to 
handle, and will be attended with great danger and 
expense in elevating them to their positions. 
When the last appropriation was made for con- 
uinuing the work on the Capitol, I offered an 
seule to it, proposing to apply $20,000 of 
the sum to employ Hiram Powers an eminent | 
American artist, to execute a piece of statuary for | 
the adornment of the wings of the Capitol. The 
Hlouse refused to sanction it. The honorable 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ciineman} 
changed the amendment, and offered it again; | 
but it met with no better fate. The same amend- | 
ment, ora similar one, was twice offered in the 
Senate, and twice voted down; so here weve the 
two Houses of Congress, twice refusing to divert 
any portion of the money intended for build- | 
ing the wings of the Capitol to the procurement | 
of statuary. And will it be believed that, after | 
these emphatic expressions of both Houses of 
Congress against such an application of the ap- 
propriation, $20,000 of it have been sent to Italy 
by the engineer to procure, not the statuary, but | 
The Sec- 





the mere designs and plaster models. 
retary of War says to the committee: 


‘Mr. Thomas Crawford, a distinguished American artist, 
now in Rome, has been commissioned, at a cost of $20,000, | 
to prepare designs and plaster models for fourteen statues, 
and their accessories, to fill the tympanum of one of the 
eastern porticos, and to decorate one of the eastern doors. 
These it is inteaded to have sculptured in this city, and of 
American marble.”’ | 





[ need not comment upon this act, further than | 
to any that, no matter under whose direction it 
was done, it shows but little respect for the will of 
Congress. 

In regard to the alterations of the original plan 
of the building, there is no less disregard of that 
body shown. The law authorized the President 
‘**to adopt a plan”’ for the extension. Mr. Fill- 
more was then President, and under that law he 
acted. The plan was adopted, and the work had 
been prosecuted to a considerable extent under it. 
The law was, therefore, fully executed. It left 
no power to any subsequent President to adopt 
another plan, or materially to alter the original 
one; if so, there would have been no limit to the 
power, and the President would have the right to 
construct any description of building he chose, 
and to ineur any expense he might think proper. 
Such was never the intention of Congress. But 
we are not left to conjecture as to a deserves 
the credit for these modifications of the plan, and 
upon whom will rest the responsibility for the 
blunders committed. ‘The Secretary of War in- 
forms us in his report, at the beginning of this 
session, that these changes in the plan were pro- 
posed by Captain Meigs! They were adopted 
at his suggestion, with the indorsement of a board 
of scientific gentlemen. 

Let us, Mr. Chairman, look, for a moment, at 
the most material change made in the plans. And 
it is a subject, gentlemen of the committee, to 
which you have given noattention. The original 
design located the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives across the west end of the wing. It 
was exposed on the north, west, and south sides, 
to the light and air, and there were fifty windows 
by which ventilation could be obtained. You can 


ee 


| the engineer. 


lice’? in summer! 
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| auch as no one could oppose any reasonable ob- || POW! to produce what is called plenum or 


jection to. I venture to aay that time will test the 
truth of what I say, that so long as the building 
stands it will be a source of regret to all who 
occupy it, that this arrangement of the Hall was 
not continued. The present plan, as you will 
see, locates the Hall in the center of the Culleg 
and surrounds it with corridors and committee 
rooms. It is modeled after the Halls of the Eng- 
lish Parliament Houses, and will prove as great 
an abortion. How is a room, thus pent up, in 


| the center of a massive and complicated building, 


to be ventilated? I will read from the report of 
I will let him speak for himself: 


‘* As the warm air must ascend to the top of the room, I 


|| propose to let it do so in a large trunk outside of the apart- 


ment, pass into aspace above the ceiling, and thence by 
numerous holes find its way, as through a sieve, into the 
room.?? 

There itis. Light is not only to be brought in 
from the ceiling, but air obtained through auger 


| holes, and pumped down upon us through ‘**a 


maze of hot water-pipes’’ in winter, and ‘* melted 
This is the means of ingress. 
In what way does he expect to find egress for the 
vitiated and impure air? Hear him: 

**The exit should be through numerous holes in the 
floor, perhaps through the carpet, or the risers of the plat- 
form on which are the members’ chairs.”’ 

This is a specimen of military engineering, 
which will scarcely commend itself to you for the 
wisdom it displays. Does it not reverse all the 
principles of nature? Natural ventilation is by 
| the ascending movement. The lighter air, instead 
of passing downward, ascends, while that which 
is Rue passes up to supply its place. The air 

breathed through our lungs, and the emanations 
| from the surface of the body, are at a temperature 

of about 90°, while that necessary for the comfort 
| of members in the room should never exceed 65°. 
Can it be expected that this impure air will not 
ascend, and be forced down by the descending 
body of air pumped in from the ceiling to be re- 
inspired by the members? But the plan is not 
original with Captain Meigs. 
The British Parliament Houses are built upon 
the same plan, and this identical scheme of ven- 
| tilation was thoroughly tried, and thoroughly ex- 
| ploded, before the engineer submitted it to the 
| scientific board which indorsed it. The truth is, 
the Houses of Parliament have never yet been 
successfully ventilated, and never will be, unless 
the whole structure is torn down and rebuilt. It 
| was in proof, before a committee of Parliament in 
1852, that $1,500,000 had been expended in fruit- 
less efforts to ventilate the Hall by mechanical con- 
trivances. The witnesses’: who were summoned 
before that committee were among the most emi- 
nent practical and scientific men in Europe. It 
was shown that so great were the currents and 
eddies produced by the mechanical contrivances, 
| that the members would sometimes sit with their 
feet in a temperature of 685°, the centre of their 
bodies at 71°, while their heads would bein an 
atmosphere ranging at 73°. Thus their feet would 
be freezing while their heads were scorching. Mr. 
S. W. Daukes, an eminent architect, in testifying 
| upon oath in regard to the very plan of ventila- 


the pumping down process: 

“ T think the system is opposed to the natural principles 
of ventilation, forcing the air contrary to its natural move 
| ment, and requiring the constant application of powerful 

machinery to obtain results that may be obtained by allow 
ing the air to take its natural course.”’ 


Another distinguished gentleman, H. G. Price, 
who had devoted many years to the warming and 
ventilating of large buildings, gave testimony before 
the committee, and thus speaks of the same mode 
of ventilation: 

** First of all, it necessitates artificial power, it will not 
act except under compulsion, then it brings the vitiated 
and breathed air, that ought to be carried away and not 
breathed over again, down to the lungs to be reinspired. 
It also tends to subvert another natural law by keeping the 
| head in the hottest medium and the feet in the coldest, and 
| the ventilation is arrested altogether if the motive power 

is not kept in constant operation ; whereas, in the greater 
portion of the year, nature will accomplish it, if allowed 


to do so.”’ 

Other equally eminent pene denounced 
the plan as ‘‘a noxious fallacy;’’ and the com- 
/mittee, before whom the testimony was given, 
_commends to the attention of Parliament the tes- 

timony of Messrs. Daukes and Price, and thus 
speak of the plan of ventilation: 





| tion proposed by Captain Meigs, thus speaks of || 
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furnace or steam jet, to effect what is termed vacuum ye 
Ulation, with ascending and descending current, fo, > 
supply of fresh, and the abstraction of vitiated air, is e 
the opinion of your committee, a complicated system, ‘ang 
one which they are not prepared to approve.” 

The report and proceedings of the parliameny. 
ary committee, are to be found in the library 
_ of Congress, and which I respectfully commend { 
| the attention of the members of this committee whe 

wish to be further informed in relation to the cag. 
| off plan of British ventilation, which the militar 
engineer ‘‘in charge of the Capitol extension, ¢} 

. » he 
Washington aqueduct, and Fort Montgomery " 
has adopted for the American Capitol. The whole 
design in relation to the Hall is a ridiculous folly 
and will be grievously felt by those who succeed 
us. Better had the whole work be taken down 
than permit such folly to be perpetuated. 

But, sir, Captain Meigs is not the only military 
officer employed in civil service upon whose cop. 
duct in the menagement of the affairs intrugteg 
to him I desire to comment, in illustration of the 
evils of the policy of appointing them to stations 
|| they ought not to occupy. The affairs of the 

national armories have been under examination 
before the select committee, and the testimony 
taken has been printed for the use of this House. 
Money appropriated for improvements at these 
establishments is spent with a most lavish and up- 
| sparing hand, and with but little regard to theob- 
jects for which appropriations are asked; and such 
is the mode of keeping theiraccounts, and making 
|| their returns to the Ordnance Department, that it 

is difficult, if not impossible, to determine from 
| anything on record here the cost of any specific 
object of improvement upon which money has 
| been expended. The present Congress is asked 
for money for certain enumerated objects of im- 
|| provement at Harper’s Ferry, said by the com- 
mandant to be absolutely necessary. He sub- 
mits estimates for each item, with brief reasons 
|| for the appropriation. Congress relies upon these 
|| estimates, and grants the appropriations. It will 
| be seen by the following extract from the testi- 
| mony of a Mr. Kitzmiller, the clerk of the Har- 
| per’s Ferry armory, how the military commandant 
| manages at that establishment: 
‘Question. Did the military superintendents at Harper's 

Ferry, in the management of the armory and the expendi- 
| ture of appropriations, observe rigidly the regulations laid 
down by the Ordnance Department? 

“Answer. There was, of course, a departure when they 
diverted funds from one appropriation to another. 

‘Question. Whatimprovements were made last year and 
yeat betore, for which appropriations are asked the present 


year; and upon what authority were these improvements 
commenced ? 

“Answer. The cistern, for which an pepremeanes of 
$1,000 is asked, the repairs to bell shops and boring mills, 
for which $1,800 is asked, and the tilt- hammer, for which 
| $1,300 is asked, under the head of appropriations for re- 
pairs, improvements, and new machinery, for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1855, have been already built, 
and paid for out of the appropriation for repairs, &c., for 
this year. In 1846 there was an appropriation made of 
$16,500 for building a new rolling mill and forge, which was 
drawn at the time and used for other purposes, with that 
latitude, heretofore explained, and not for the purpose for 
| which it was made. The rolling mill and forge was not built 
| until 1653, and the cost of them was taken from the appro- 
priation for repairs, &c., for the present year. [n 1848-’9, 
an appropriation for the purchase of lands and houses was 
made ; but as they could not be bought at the time, that ap 
propriation was expended for other purposes. The prop 
erty was, however, bought, and paid for out of the present 

year. 

mw If the appropriations bad been applied for the purposes 
for which they were intended, there would be no money 
wanting now. I state these facts to explain the embarras 
| ment of the funds of the appropriation for repairs, &c., at 
| the present time.’’ 


It will be thus seen that for ey already ac- 
complished, paid for, and actually in use, Con- 
gress is asked to appropriatemoney. The money 
is not needed for these purposes, and the esti- 
mates do not disclose the real motives for which 
it is needed. The clerk, however, tells us, in 
another part of his testimony, that if the money 
is appropriated, they will use it to supply the 
| place of money appropriated for other improve- 
ments, which hase never yet been commenced, 
but the fund for which has been applied to other 
purposes. This system of misapplying the ap- 
propriations and misleading Congress, commenced 
in 1845, and the clerk exonerates the late super- 
-_intendent, Colonel Huger, from all responsibility 
| under it. But the abuse is one of some magni- 
tude, and serves well to show the disregard of 
law and economy by military men in civil places. 
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| tell gentlemen around me that these are but a 
small sample of the evils which grow out of the 
oractice of assigning them to civi duties. These 
evils are a mine in which it would be well for 
the country if members of Congress would bur- 
row a little more: They will find greatec latitude 
taken by these men in the discharge of their du- 
ties than is allowed by any other Government in 
‘Ne world, having any pretensions to be governed 
py the restraints of law. ; 
“gir, the recent falling of the Little Falls bridge 
is another example of the bad management of mil- 
tary officers in charge of civil works. How the 
bridge fell, and what caused it, is well known. 
But | wish to refer to the money expended. We 
were asked to appropriate $50,000 for that work. 
We gave $30,000, and $5,700 was borrowed from 
the corporation of Georgetown, all of which is 
expended; $12,000 was paid to the contractor for 
the iron work of the bridge, every cent of which is 
lost; and what is left for the other $23,000? 
Nothing but two stone piers, containing, according 
to the statement of the engineer, two thousand 
perches of masonry, including a little patching on 
the Virginia abutment! Now, according to my 
alculations, this masonry, which ought not to have 
cost more than five or six dollars per perch, has 
cost the Government more than eleven, without 
taking into consideration the $12,000 lost by the 
falling of the bridge. ‘The engineer, however, esti- 
mates the cost at eight dollars per perch, but does 
not embrace any of the expenses for tools, scaf- 
folding, and other objects connected with the 
work. These engineers have their own way of 
wriving at the cost of work. It is like the prac- 
tice which prevails-at the armories, by which 
they are enabled to show wonderful economy in 
the cost of the arms fabricated. It is something 
like this: they count the labor and materials, and 
such other items as they choose to make an ele- 
ment in the calculation, but take no account of the 
immense sums expended for handsome residences, 
(one of which is said to have cost not less than 
$50,000,) beautifully improved grounds, and other 
objects not less extravagant, and for which the Gov- 
ernmentappropriates money every year. Oh, no! 
These do not enter into the cost of manufacture. 
‘They are supposed to be worth their cost.’’ 
Andso it is with the engineers. Money expended 
in buying oxen, procuring facilities for executing 
the work, superintendence, mileage, &c., are not 
taken into the estimate of cost, although the Gov 
ernment pays it. 

While these engineers are thus employed upon 
works for which they have little or no qualification, 
to the extent of two thirds of their whole corps, 
Congress is appealed to, to increase their num- 
bers—and for what purpose? If those employed | 
in civil service are needed in the duties belonging 
rightfully to their profession, why not dismiss | 
them from civil employment, and restore them to | 
their military occupations? The Senate has 
passed a bill, which is in this House, providing 
for sixty-two new cadets, to be appointed by the 
Senators from each State, and intended for the 
Engineer Corps. It cannot be possible that, under 
the existing state of things, this body will give 
its sanction to such a measure. The members of 
the committee, if they will take the trouble to 
examine the testimony before the select commit- 
tee, will see names of the officers engaged upon | 
civil works, and the respective positions which 
they occupy. 

It is said these officers get no extra pay while 
in civil service—that the positions are not agree- 
able to them, and they would rather be employed 
in military service. Sir, it may be that all do not 
receive additional pay; but some of them do; and 
I cannot be convinced that they prefer other sta- 
tions. They cling with too much tenacity to their 


comfortable places. They fight to retain them || 


with too much ferocity for me to believe any such 
thing. It would be an easy matter for them to, 
be relieved, if the positions were a burden, by 
indueing their friends in Congress to vote with me 

to forbid 

hereafter, while they remain in the Army. 

Captain Beauregard, an engineer officer, is in 
charge of the construction of the New Orleans cus- 
tom-house. A law of Congress provided, thatif a | 
military officer should be appointed to that ser- | 
vice, he was to have $3,000 salary, less his regu- 
lar pay, which was $600. His allowances for | 
fuel, quarters, servants, horses, forage, subsist- | 
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| Sensitive about their positions. 


| rious kinds, exclusive of this, is not less than 


_or two here? 


by law their employment in civil service || 
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ence, &c., which, I have no doubt, amount to three IT cas Engineers, the acting architect be dispensed with, and 
or four times his regular pay, are notdeducted. | || the said superintendent allowed a compensation not ex 
venture to say, that Captain Beauregard, instead || “**4!™s eight dollars a day. 
of receiving $3,000, less $600, receives in all I did not understand the gentleman as stating it 
nearer $5,000. No wonder, sir, these officers are | in that way. I understood him to state that he 
But this is not || was to have an amount not exceeding $3,000, de- 
all. The engineer who is in charge of the Capi- || ducting his compensation as officer. 
tol has also under his superintendence the construc- Mr. STANTON. Is there not another law? 
tion of the aqueduct, and a little fort somewhere || Mr. HOUSTON. The law of the second see- 
in the northern part of New York. I cannot tell || sion of last Congress is: 
why this fort is ean on to him, or him to the fort, ‘* For continuing the construction of the custom-house at 
unless it enables him to travel occasionally at the || eee A ae limitations 
: : | a res don the op ms i 
rate of ten cents Pre mile, or affords him some || same object, at the second cession cf the lam Conmene ante. 
other allowance. Le certainly has his hands full specting the plan upon which the building is to be erected.”’ 
here, and can give but little attention to the fort. a : 

| have investigated the facts in relation to the Mr. STANTON. Is there nothing said there 
allowances to Colonel Ripley, in command at the || #bout the salary of the officer? 

Springfield armory; and his pay for transportation Mr. HOUSTON. There is not. 

from place to place amounts to a good round sum. Mr. STANTON. I may be mistaken; but ifl 
His pay proper, fora period of about twelve years || am, I was led into the error by the statement 
at the armory, amounts to $8,786, while the total | made by the Secretary of War, or by some one 
sum he received in the shape of allowances of va- || of his officers, in which it is stated that his salary 
| is $3,000, less the $600. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not say that the gen- 
tleman its mistaken, but that is my impression. 

Mr.STANTON. Eight dollars a day is about 
$3,000 per annum. 

Mr. HOUSTON. True, but here is no deduc- 
tion. The statement of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky went to show that the Government, or the 
Administration—whichever it was—was deduct- 
ing a compensation clearly below the point in- 
tended by Congress. If the compensation of the 
officer was to be deducted from? $3,000, I sup- 

ose it would include the entire compensation, 
bie rations, servant hire, horses, and everything; 
whereas, | understand the gentleman to say that 
the compensation deducted from $3,000 is only his 

| pay proper as an officer in the Army. 

| Mr. STANTON. I may be mistaken as to the 
allowance made by law to this officer; and if so, 
I will most cheerfully correct it. I have the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he 
refers to it, and by which I find that he receives 
the full amount of pay allowed by the act, eight 
dollars per day, and his Army pay and allow- 
ances in addition. In reply to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Perxins,} I have to 
say, that I have not the slightest disposition to do 

| Captain Beauregard injustice. If he had heard 
my remarks, he would recollect that | professed 
only to have investigated critically the allowances 
made to Colonel Ripley, and not those made to 
Captain Beauregard. I have no idea that any of 
these officers are in receipt of one cent more than 
they are legally entitled to under our miserable 
system of laws. 

Mr. PERKINS. It was because I did hear 
that remark, that I desired the gentleman to for- 
bear remarks which would be taken as statements 
of facts, and not mere suggestions. 

Mr.STANTON. Certainly not. I have steted 
as facts nothing but what are facts, and there are 
enough actual existing abuses under the system 
against which I am speaking to answer my pur- 
pose, without traveling beyond what I know, or 
are proved, to be facts. But! havespoken much 
longer than I had intended, and, indeed, have not 
much more to say. Popular sentiment is aroused 
upon this subject, and the time has come for Con- 
gress to interfere and break up the objectionable 
system. I am well convinced that the practice of 
placing military men over the citizen mechanics 
is odious not only to them, but to a large majority 
of other citizens. But few mechanics who are 
employed under military officers are satisfied with 
the practice. If all do not complain, it is only 
because complaint is regarded as insubordination, 
to be met with punishment by dismissal. Military 
or interrupting him; but the allusion which he || men claim the right to act in such cases without 

made to Captain Beauregard gave me the occasion, question, and there is no appeal from their decis- 
which I was happy to embrace. ion. To remonstrate would be discontent, in 

Mr. HOUSTON. I did not understand very | military language, while in American workshops 

| fully the allusion of the gentleman from Kentucky || !t would only be the exercise of a civil right. 

(Mr. Stanton] to the superintendent at New Or- Hardships of great enormity are put upon the 
leans, and [ think it doubtful whether the com- | workmen at the armories, which would not g° 
mittee understood it differently from myself. The | unredressed in civil life. It is in proof before the 
law upon the subject, which, I suppose, is the law || committee, that at Harper’s Ferry the command- 
which governs the case, I will read: | ant was in the habit of depriving the workmen of 

« For continuing the construction of the custom-house at || & portion of their hard-earned wages, in the most 
New etme eet ae | ar ae and cruel ene ‘ cag wages o piece 
tions and restriction . . p workmen were regulated by fixed tariffs of prices, 
session of Congress: Pro- : <3 

oe in cone = caeatiekentonn ~ ‘the building be | and the men earned much or little, as their industry 
| confided to an officer detailed from the Corps of Topograph- || and capacity would enable them But, at the end 


$25,000. While his subsistence allowance was 
only $3,565 60 for this period, his longevity ra- 
tions—one additional ration for every five years’ 
service—are set down at $5,418 60. Such, sir, is 
the way in which these allowances are eked out. 
Now, sir, Captain Beauregard, of New Orleans, 
has not only the custom-house there to superin- 
tend, but he has several works of river and harbor 
improvements under his charge, and several mili- 
tary works. If allowed transportation while cir- 
culating between these points, his pay may be 
increased greatly beyond what I have estimated. 
Mr. PERKINS, of Louisiana. Will the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky allow me to say a word 


Mr.STANTON. Most certainly. 

Mr.PERKINS. The officer of whom the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky speaks is known to me by 
character asa gentleman. He is known to me 
also asa very efficient—as one of the most efficient 
—agents the Government has ever had in the posi- 
tion which he occupies. And I should ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky—although he may not 
intend these remarks of his to be statements of facts 
—to forbear making suggestions in regard to him 
from which, in the minds of others, inferences 
may be deduced which he would not wish to aver 
as facts, and yet which will be received as such. 

Now, sir, my reason for interrupting the gen- 
tleman in the first instance, was the absence of the 
gentleman (Mr. Craic] who is at the head of the 
Committee on Public Buildings, and who is partic- | 
ularly informed upon the subject—and perhaps, as 
the gentleman has said, he is the only one, except 
himself, who is thoroughly informed upon the 
subject. I know that gentleman,and I have often 
had conversations with him upon the subject, and 
his views are directly opposed to those which the 
gentleman has uttered. He holds the position 
of chairman of the committee, which the gen- 
tleman held last session. His sources of inform- 
ation are the same with those of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and | ask the gentleman to for- 
bear statements, which may not be intended as 
facts, but mere opinions, but which will have all 
the weight, before the country, as if they were 
statements made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and also of the special committee, which 
has had these things under examination. It is 
known, also, that witnesses summoned before the 
committee have been examined under oath. I 
interrupted the gentleman before, because I could 
not discriminate between what he stated upon his 
own authority and that which he intended to 
state as the result of that investigation. I beg the 
nin ’s pardon, and that of the committee, 




















































































































of the month, when their work was done, in- 
spected, and approved, if the workmen had, by 
superior skill and industry, earned more than the 
military commandant considered a fair average 
month’s wages, he would, without reason or jus- 
deduct a portion from the amount. This is 
proved clearly by several respectable witnesses, 
and cannot be denied, If these men complained, 
their complaints met with haughty disregard, or 
were looked upon as insubordination. What re- 
dress had the poor workmen? Complaints were 
idle, and only subjected the one who made them 
to some greater act of tyranny, if such a thing 
could be perpetrated. In civil life, the party so 
treated by his employer could call to his aid the 
strong arm of the law,and by that means recover 
what was honestly earned by him. But not so at 
the armories, He must submit quietly to the in- 
justice, or lose his place. 

I do not mean to say that all the officers who 
have had command of the armories have shown 
such arbitrary bearing and conduct. By no means. 
There are some exceptions; but jor a greater part 
of the time these establishments have been under 
the control of the military officers, the officers in 
command have been arbitrary and tyrannical 
towards the men under them. The consequence 
of all this is, that the dissatisfaction has extended 
itself outside of the armories, and citizens from all 
quarters of the Union are memorializing Congress 
to restore the civil superintendency. 

it is idle to say that civilians of proper qualifi- 
cations cannot be had to fill these offices. 
no patience with those who assert that Army 
officers are better qualified for these places than 
other men. The history of the country, the ex- 
perience of the Government, our own reason, 
teaches us that is not so. Then why not yield to 
what is manifestly the interest of the Government 
and the desire of the people, and forbid their em- 
ployment in such service for the future ?* 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Chairman, | ask the indul- 
gence of the committee while | make an explana- 
tion. | am on the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which the question of the Capi- 
tol extension has been committed; and also on the 
special committee raised for the purpose of exam- 
ining into the superintendency of the national arm- 
orice, the extension of the Capitol, theemployment 
of military officers for the construction of custom- 
houses, and other cognate matters. I believe that 
the question of the extension of the Capitol has 
been thoroughly investigated by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds; but the continuous 
session of the special committee for the last three 
months, to which | have given attendance, has 
precluded me from joining in the investigations of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on the Capitol extension question. 


tice, 


*Nore —The following card appeared in the 
Nationa! Intelligencer of Thursday morning: 


W asuineton, June 14, 1854. 

To rue Evrrors: Will you allow me enough of your 
space to notice an assertion made by Mr. Stanton, in his 
speech to day, that I had rejected bricks offered by Mr. 
Wendell for the Capitol extension, under his contract, as 
unfit for that building, and afterwards bought from him the 
very same bricks to use in the aqueduct? 

Whenever Mr. STanton’s informant swears to thatstate 
ment, I shall produce Mr. Tait, the sworn inspector of the 
Government, who inspected and rejected Mr. Wendell’s 
Bladensburg bricks, and who also inspected the bricks 
bought for the aqueduct, and he will swear to the contrary. 

Respectfully, M. C. MEIGS, 

Captain of Engineers. 

In answer to the above, I will merely call atten- 
tion to the subjoined letter of Mr. Wendell him- 
self, which fully sustains mein the remarks made, 
to which Captain Meigs, in his card, takes excep- 
tion: 


WasurtneorTon, June 15, 1854. 

Six: My attention has been called to a card of Captain 
M.C. Meigs, Superintendent of the Capitol extension, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer of this date, which 
would seem to make it imperative on me to put in writing 
the facts which were verbally communicated to you by me 
some short time since. 

I asserted that Captain Meigs received from me bricks 
burnt at the Bladensburg yard ; that afterwards, bricks from 
the same kiln were rejected at the Capitol, and subsequently 
to their rejection, were purchased by Captain Meigs ata 
higher price than | would have been paid, under my contract, 
and shipped from the yard for the aqueduct 

I repeat these assertions, and stand ready, at any mo 


have 
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ment, to substantiate them by tesumony which cannot be | 


doubted in this community. 
Very respecifully, your obedient servant, 
C. WENDELL. 
Hon. R. H. Stanton, House of Representatives. 


} 


I desire now to say that the special committee 
“has taken into consideration only the question of 

the superintendency of the national armories. 
My friend from Kentucky, {Mr. Sranron,] the 
chairman, bas made a majority report. Ina day 
or two | propose submitting a minority report 
upon that portion of the subject committed to us. 

Asto the disaffection alluded to by the gentleman, 
my recollection of the testimony is this: One or two 
of the witnesses who had been superintendents 
under the civil system, but had been dismissed, did 
speak feelingly and enthusiastically of disaffection; 
but when we brought it down to the cause, it was 
ascertained to be this: the disaffection was because 
the military superintendent refused to have the 
armory converted into a cabbage mart and pig sty. 
Yes, sir, as faras { remember, the disaffection grew 
out of the .act that the country people were not 
allowed to sell milk, butter, and various other com- 
modities, to the men during the hours of work and 
in the armories. 

I do not propose, however, to discuss the ques- 
tion. I[ shall submit a minority report within a 
short time, one almost entirely of factsand figures. 
I intend that it shall be a collation and digest of 
the laws, reports of various superintendents, and 
expenses under each, in the manufacture of arms, 
and the number and efficiency of the arms manu- 
factured. Then the House will decide between 
the two systems. 

As to the other matters, I desire to say that no 
testimony has been before our committee. It is 
trne that answers were given to questions pro- 
pounded to the Secretary of War; but beyond 
their application to armories I have not examined 
them; and Iam not prepared to say that | could 
come to the same conclusions that my friend from 
Kentucky has come to. Iam here, sir, the par- 
tisan of no man, and the blind advocate of no 
Administration. I desire to hold the scales evenly 
and justly; wherever the Administration is right 
I propose to sustain it; wherever it is wrong | 
shall oppose it. 

In this matter, as in all others, whenever any 
man has been called to discharge a high public 
trust, | will regard him prima facie as having done 
his duty, and hence, without some reasonable tes- 
timony, without facts properly authenticated, | 
will not conclude that the President of the United 
States has violated the law, and that the Secretary 
of War has trampled down the enactments of this 
body. I mean to say, also, these military men 
are not anxious to be employed asthey are. Major 
Huger, not unknown to fame for his military ex- 
ploits in Mexico,who was the military superintenc- 
entat Harper’s Ferry, told me that he, as well 
as other officers, would be glad to get rid of the 
duties connected with the superintendency of the 
national armories, because they had no additional 
compensation allowed them, and had onerous du- 


ties to perform. I am informed, also, by the highest || 


authority, that the Secretary of War will not 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury, or Secretary 
of the Navy, with as many military officers as they 
desire. These public men, these men with civil 
trusts confided to them, have, in the discharge of 
their duties, made application to the Secretary of 
War for an additional number of offices, which he 
has been compelled to refuse. I desire to say, 
also, in this connection, that [ cannot concur in 
this idea of expelling military men from connec- 
tion with the national armories. The Government, 
like an individual, should have the right to seek 
everywhere for the best talent, and for the best 
ability to carry out its purposes. Your armories 


fabricate the arms which are to be put into the || 


hands of your own soldiers, when they go to defend 
the honor of their country upon the battle-field. 
Committed to them are the flag of the country and 
the lives of its citizens. I only ask that the Gov- 
ernment shall have the rizht to do what an individ- 
ual has the right to do—to seek the best scientific 
ability which it can find, in order to carry out 
its great purposes. I do not mean to discuss this 
question at this time. When the question of mili- 
tary superintendency comes up, I shall be wae 
to present my views more fully upon this subject. 
I am unbiased—I desire to discharge a public 
duty, and I will not prejudge a great question; 
nor will |, where the blood of the people, and the 


honor of our flag are involved, turn the subject || 


over to the struggles of partisan warfare, or the 
biddings of future political gamesters. When the 


LOBE. . 


June 15, 
—_—. 
| tion about the complexion of the Admi 
lion. 
| Mr. HAVEN. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker hay; 
resumed the chair, the Chairman reported tharae 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unis 
had, according to order, had under considera:f, 
the Union generally, and particularly House ha 
No. 48, being a bill ** making appropriations fo 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gorin, 
ment for the year ending the 30th of June, } x" 
and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message was received from the Senate, by Mr 
Dicxins, their Secretary, informing the Hoy» 
that they had passed, without amendment, a bil 
of the House of the following title: z 

An act (No. 51) for the relief of the widow and 
heirs of Elijah Beebe. 

Also, that they had agreed to the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate to ths 
bill of the House (No. 311) regulating the pay 
of deputy postmasters; and 

That they had agreed to the resolution of the 
House providing for the adjournment of the two 
Houses, with an amendment. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the Houg 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty-five minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) 
the House adjourned untill to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, m. 


Nistra. 


I move that the committee do 


355, 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 15, 1854. 
Prayer by Rev. Wittiam H. Mizpurn. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. SUMNER presented the credentials of 
Hon. Jurivs Rockwe.u, appointed by the Exe. 
utive of Massachusetts a Senator from that State 
until the next meeting of the Legislature, in the 
place of Hon. Epwarp Everert, resigned. 

The credentials were read, and the oath pre- 
scribed by law having been administered to Mr. 
RockweELtL, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. WALKER presented a memorial of resi 
| dents of Calumet county, Wisconsin, and owners 
| of land in the Stockbridge reservation, praying to 
| be protected in their titlesto said land; which was 
| referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of inhabit- 
| ants of Oneida, in the State of New York, pray- 
ing a reduction in the rates of ocean postage; 
| which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
\|| Office and Post Roads. 
| Mr. DAWSON presented the petition of P.C. 
| Miles, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying to be 
| allowed an increase of pension; which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
| Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of the 

heirs of Colonel John D. Thompson, late of Ceci 
| county, Maryland, deceased, praying to be al- 
lowed the commutation pay and bounty land to 
which the said Colonel Thompson was entitled as 
‘| an officer in the war of the Revolution; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
| Claims. A 
Mr. WELLER presented joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of the State of California, in rela- 
_tion to an appropriation for the removal of the 
| wreck of the ship Aberdeen, in San Francisco 
|| harbor; which were referred to the Committee on 
| Commerce. 

| Also, the memorial of J. Rutherford W orster, 
of the city of San Francisco, California, and other 
‘citizens of that State, praying Congress to make 
‘an appropriation for the removal of the wreck of 
the ship Aberdeen, in the harbor of San Francis- 
co; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
| merce. : 
| Mr. SHIELDS presented a letter of J. C. Fré 
| mont, addressed to the editors of the National In- 


telligencer, communicating some general results 0 
|| a recent winter expedition across the Rocky 


|| Mountains for the survey of a railroad to the Pa- 


\| public interests are at stake, I shall ask no ques- | eifie; which was referred to the select comumiliee 
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an the subject of a railroad to the Pacific, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
gEPORTS FROM A STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SUMNER, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Samuel 
Crapin, praying to be allowed arrears of pension, 
eybmitted an adverse report thereon; which was 
ordered to be printed. ’ 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a petition of citizens of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, praying that a pension may be 
; to Josiah Mann, in consideration of his 
as a seaman in the Navy during the late 


granted 
services as 
war with Great \ 
wort thereon, Which was ordered to be printed. 
SS 


NEW POST ROUTES. ‘ 


Britain, submitted an adverse re- | 


| 


{r. SLIDELL submitted the following resolu- | 
tion for considerations which was considered Ly | 


»nanimous consent, and agreed to: 


U 


Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a post route from Stony Point to William A\I- 
on’s, in Livingston parish, Louisiana, from thence by way 


resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and | 


 Dunean Blue and Edward Stainp’s, to Springfield, in | 


said parish of Livingston ; and also a post route from Baton 
Rouge, by way of Robert Huston’s, in Livingston parish, 


Cuelk post office, the French settlementand Bayou Barbary | 


post office, to Springfield. 
REBECCA J. BIRDSALL. 


Mr. RUSK. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to whom was referred the me- 
morial of Rebecca J. Birdsall, have instructed me 
to report a joint resolution for her relief. 1 ask for 
ts consideration now as itis but a small matter 
which will involve no debate. 

The joint resolution was read a first and second 
time by unanimous consent, and considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to direct the Postmaster General to 
cause to be paid to Mrs. Birdsall, widow of Ira 
Birdsall, deceased, late mail agent for the United 
States, the balance of pay for the current year’s 
service, to which her late husband would have 
been entitled if he had lived. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read a third time, and passed. 


TEXAS DEBT. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I have been 
instructed by the Committee on Finance, to whom 
were referred several memorials on the subject, 
and also a bill to provide for the payment of cer- 
tain creditors of the late Republic of Texas, to 
report that bill back to the Senate with an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Chair. I beg leave to 
say thagy the amendment which the committee 
recommends, in fact as a substitute for the bill 
referred to them, is not such a one as commands 
my entire approbation, but it was the only bill 
which the committee were enabled to agree upon, 
and it, at all events, furnishes the ground work for 
such a bill as may be satisfactory to the Senate, 
and as may do justice to all the parties concerned. 


WILLIAM DUER. 


Mr.SLIDELL. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred 
the petition of William Duer, to submit a report 
upon the case, accompanied by a bill for his relief. 
| ask that the bill be now put upon its passage. | 
think there can be no objection to it. 

The bill was read a first and second time by 
unanimous consent, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It is designed to direct the 
Secretary of State to audit, settle, and adjust an 
ecount of the expenses incurred by William 
Duer, while consul of the United States at the 
port of Valparaiso, in Chili, during the year 1852, 
in the Support and defense of William N. Stuart, 
an American citizen, arrested and arraigned before 
the courts of Chili upon a charge of murder, and 
for the transportation of Stuart to the United 
States after his release, together with an equitable 
advance upon the amount thus ascertained for the 
use of the money during the interval. 

Mr. WELLER. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting the words * necessary actual,”’ before 
the words * expenses,’’ so as to provide for the 


Payment of the * necessary actual expenses in- 
curred,’? 


Mr. SLIDELL. I have no objection to the 


amendment suggested by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, 


The amendment was agreed to; the bill was re- 








ported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. The bill was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read a third time, 
and passed. The report of the committee was 
ordered to be printed. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


On the motion of Mr. SEBASTIAN, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill from the House to provide for the 
extinguishment of the title of the Chippewa In- 
dians to the lands owned and claimed by them in 
the Territory of Minnesota and State of Wiscon- 
sin, and for their domestication and civilization. 

It proposes to authorize the President to cause 
negotiations to be entered into with the Chippewa 
Indians, for the extinguishment of their title to all 
the lands owned and claimed by them in the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota and State of Wisconsin. The 
treaties are to contain the following provisions, and 
such others as may be requisite and proper to 
carry them into effect: 

First. Granting to each head of a family in fee- 


| Simple a reservation of eighty acres of land, to be 


selected in the territory ceded, so soon as surveys 
shall be completed, by those entitled, which res- 
ervation shall be patented by the President of the 
United States, and the patent shall expressly de- 
clare that the lands shall not be alienated or leased 
by the reservees, or their heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives, until otherwise ordered by Congress, 
and no change of location shall be made without 
the assent of the President of the United States. 
Second. The annuities to which the Indians are 
entitled under existing treaties, with the consent 
of the Indians, together with such as may be 
allowed them for the cession or cessions under the 
provisions of the act, shall be equally distributed 
and paid them at their villages or settlements 


| within the limits of the ceded territory;{but_ the 


| eral resources. The proposition do 


President shall be invested with power to cause 
the annuities to be commuted, from time to time, 


| for such articles of goods, provisions, stock, cattle, 
| implements of agriculture, the clearing and fencing 
| of land, and the erection of buildings and other 
| improvements, as in his discretion will conduce 


most to promote their comfort, civilization, and 


permanent welfare. 


Third. All the benefits and privileges granted 
to the Indians shall be extended to and enjoyed by 
the mixed bloods belonging to or connected with 
the tribe, and who shall permanently reside on the 
ceded lands. 

Fourth. The laws of the United States and the 
Territory of Minnesota shall be extended over 
the Chippewa territory whenever it may be ceded, 
and the same shall cease to be ** Indian country,”’ 


except that the lands reserved to the Indians, or 


other property owned by them, shall be exempt 
from taxation and execution, and that the act 


| passed June 30, 1834, ‘‘to regulate trade and 


Intercourse with the Indian tribes,’’ &c., be in- 
operative over the ceded territory, except the 
twentieth section, which prohibits the introduction 
and sale of spirituous liquors to Indians 

Fifth. The President shall have power to pre- 


| scribe and enforce such rules and regulatione, not 


inconsistent with the provisions of the bill, As he 
may deem necessary for the effectual execution of 
the purposes of the act, which rules and regula- 
tions shall be annually reported to Congress. 

For the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
the negotiations, the sum of $10,000 is proposed 


| to be appropriated. 


Mr. PEARCE. Ishould be glad to know from 


| the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


| 


the extent of territory which is proposed to be 
negotiated for, or what is the extent of lands 
held by these Indians. I should also like to know 
how much will be required to be reserved to them 
by the treaty which is thus authorized, and fur- 
ther what is the amount acquired by our last nego- 
tiations. I think we acquired some lands from 
them a year or two since. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I did not hear distinctly 
the questions of the honorable Senator, but | am 
unable to state exactly the amount of lands which 
is now claimed by the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Wisconsin and in the Territory of Min- 
nesota. The amount claimed is very large, em- 


| bracing mineral country eround Lake Superior. 


The object of the bill is to open to settlement the 
country, which is very valuable for . os min- 
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| . . . 
| toremove the Indiansatall. Theideais to obtain 


the whole of our national domain there, and it is 
very large. Perhaps the Senators from Wisecon- 
sin can give more definite information as to the 
amount of land owned by the Indians, and which 
the bill proposes to procure to be ceded. 

The terms of the bill require the President to 
secure a reservation of about eighty acres to each 
head of a family upon the ceded territory; so 
that there will not be a necessity for the removal 
of any portion of the tribe, nor will any expenses 
be entailed on the Government in consequence of 
the treaty. It secures to them all that is necessary 
for the permanent residence and accommodation 
of the Indian population, and throws the balance 
of the country open to settlement. 

1 believe I have now answered the questions of 
the Senator as far asl am able to understand him. 
I suppose the amount owned by the Indians is 
probably seven millions of acres, and in conse- 
quence of its being secured by treaty, the whole 
of it is excluded from settlement, [tis very desir- 
able that it should be opened, for it contains a 
great many copper mines around the lake. 

Mr. PEARCE. I have not heard the bill read 
distinctly, but it seems to me there is something 
unusual in it. I do not recollect that we have 
been in the habit of passing bills, in which we 
provide that the Executive shall open negotia- 
tions, and also stipulate the terms of those nego- 
tiations. It rather seems to me that a Jegislat:ve 
act of that sort is somewhat an interference with 
the treaty-making power. It also seems to me 
that if we were to pass this bill, and the Execu- 
tive were to make a treaty in conformity with its 


| provisions, making the stipulations which it con- 


templates, the Senate would not be bound to ratify 
it; and if not, it is irregular, and rather an en- 
croachment upon the Executive authority to indi- 
cate the terms upon which treaties shall be made, 
I should be glad to be informed whether that view 


| is Incorrect. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN. The Senator from Mary- 
land is mistaken in supposing that this is without 
precedent. On the contrary we have taken the 
initiative in treating with the Indians always by 
an act of Congress. We have always had legis- 
lation directing the President to open negotiations. 


| Many of the treaties which have been negotiated 


lately, and ratified by the Senate, with the tribes 
of Nebraska and Kansas, were authorized by an 
act of Congress two years since; and all negoti- 
ations are entered into generally under a law of 
Congress, not conferring upon the President the 
power, but directing him to open the negotiation, 
and providing the means for carrying it on, 

As to the provision in the bill which prescribes 
certain features which shall go into, and forma 
part of the treaty, | would refer the Senator to a 
precedent which forms a very distinguished fea- 
ture in the past Indian policy of this Government, 
It was the old act of 1430, passed during General 
Jackson’s administration, by which the President 
was empowered to negotiate, upon certain suipu- 
lated terms, treaties with the Indians, which were 
to embrace particular features. And treaties were, 
to a great extent, negotiated between 1830 and 
1836, in strict pursuance of the terms of that law. 
Everything relating to the Indian policy, and the 
powers of the Executive, and the Senate, and of 
Congress, in reference to these matters, was very 
fully discussed at that time. So far, then, as the 
precedent goes. that, sir, is full as to the propriety 
and power of Congress to take the initiative to 
the extent which we have proposed here. 

Independent of the general power or constitu- 
tional propriety, there is a great necessity for the 
adoption of a law prescribing something like uni- 
formity in Indian treaties, which are to be nego- 
tiated hereafter. If there has been heretofore, in 
our system of Indian policy, any evil unmixed, 
almost, with any good, it is the great diversity 
which has crept into the Indian treaties which have 
been negotiated. This bill proposes to rectify, to 


|a certain extent, that difficulty, by prescribing 


certain fundamental conditions which shal! form 
a part of every treaty to be negotiated hereafter. 
They are few and simple, and they do not take 
from the Executive the power to introduce any 
other provision which he may, in his discretion, 
deem proper to adopt. It only prescribes in this 
case, that the Indians shall not be removed from 


| the territory, but shall be planted upon individual 


ot design || proprietary reservations which shall be inalien- 
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able; and it reserves to them those rights which | 


are secured by former treaties. ; 
With the solitary exception of that particular 


| 


ii 


so much of the act entitled “An actmaking appropriations 


for the improvement of certain harbors and rivers,’’ ap- 
proved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
as relates to Red river, be so construed as to authorize the 


provision, I believe there is nothing substantial || Secretary of War \o award the contract for the removal of 


required by this bill to be incorporated in the trea- 
ties, which is not in other bills. It is because we 


‘ . | 
desire some uniform policy for the government of 


our Executive in making our treaties, that it was 
thought proper to make it eee upon the 
President as the law of the land which he, as the 


| 


| 


obstructions to the navigation of said river occasioned by 
the raft, to the person or persons who, for the amount of 
the appropriation, will agree to remove said obstructions, 
and keep said navigation free from the same for the longest 
period of time ; said contract to be awarded after reason- 
able public notice.”’ 


Thus the contract was to be given to the lowest 


Executive, is no more at liberty to disregard than | bidder who would keep the navigation clear for the 


is any other officer of the Government. 

Mr. PEARCE. 
Senator from Arkansas has referred be as he sup- 
poses, it is, of course, in point; but I do not think 


If the precedent to which the | 


that anything is due to its authority notwithstand- 
y £ y 


ing. It does seem to me to be altogether out of || The consequence is, that nothing has been done 
the competency of Congress to prescribe the | 


terms of a treaty, and that is precisely what this 
bill undertakes to do. It says the President ‘is 


hereby authorized to cause negotiations to be en- | 


tered into with the Chippewa Indians,’’ ‘* which 


longest period of time. That resolution was ap- 
proved January 7, 1853. Thecontract was offered 
in that way; but, as it subsequently turned out, 
no one would bid for any contract to clear out the 
whole of that raft for the amount appropriated. 


with the appropriation. No step has been taken 
towards the removal of the raft, or the improve- 
ment of the navigation at that point, in accordance 
with the provision in the river and harbor bill. I 
have a letter from the Secretary of War, in which 


treaty shall contain the following provisions,”’ || he says: 


&c. It seems to me to be an attempt, by legisla- 
tion, to control and mould a treaty, and to take, 
in substance and form, an authority which belongs 
solely to the Executive. 


‘*T would recommend that the terms of the existing ap- 
propriation for the removal of the raft should be so changed 


|, as to enable this Department to use the fund in the manner 


I know itis very common to insert in appropri- | 
ation bills a clause appropriating money to enable | 


the President to carry on negetiations, which are 
to result in Indian treaties. 


tt 


To that I make no | 


manner of objection, but this seems to meto bea | 
departure from the general principle, in spite of the | 


one precedent to which the Senator has referred, 
und therefore a violation of the constitutional au- 
thority of the Executive to make treaties, for the 
bill provides the terms upon which we propose 
the treaty shall be made. 
gress pass upon and ratify the treaties themselves, 
as direct in advance the provisions which shall 
form a part of those treaties, and give to them 
their character. 


This, therefore, as my friend from North Caro- || 


lina [Mr. Bancer] suggests to me, is introducing 


As well might Con- | 


the House of Representatives in a new character, | 


to wit, the character of a part of the treaty- 
making power. They may alter and amend this 


bill, they may strike out any provision which is | 


put in and insert another, and so the treaty to be 
made is to be made by the House of Representa- 


| 


tives, which is no part of the treaty-making power. | 


Practically this may be in itself of no great im- 
portance, but it is important that we should adhere 
to the forms and spirit of the Constitution, and we 


should not undertake to do, by a legislative act, | 


that which properly belongs, and belongs solely 
to the Executive authority. I think, therefore, I 
shall not be able to give my assent to the bill. 
Mr. WELLER. 
lowed to lie over until to-morrow. Some serious 
questions are presented in it, asit now stands. I 
regard it as a direct encroachment upon the Ex- 
ecutive power. 


{ 


| 


1 hope this bill will be al- | 


It will be, as the Senator has al- | 


most conducive to the object for which it was granted.’’ 


1 ask leave to introduce the following joint res- 
olution. 

A resolution relative to the raft of Red river: 

Resolved, &c., That the joint resolution, entitled ‘‘ A 
joint resolution explanatory of the act appropriating money 
for the removal of the raftof Red river,” approved January 
7, 1853, be, and is hereby, repealed; and that the Seeretary 
of the Department of War be authorized to expend the ap- 
propriation in reference to the Red river raft in such a way 
and for such purpose as he may approve, having in view 
the improvement of the navigation of Red river in and 
around the said raft. 


I ask the Senate, Mr. President, to consent to 
put the resolution upon its passage at this time. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I willstate for the informa- 
tion of my friend from Arkansas, as he may be 
ignorant of the fact, that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution of a somewhat similar 
character, in relation to improvements in Albe- 
marle Sound, in which there was a similar re- 
striction, now places the appropriation at the 
discretion of the Secretary of War. To that 
resolution which is now pending in the House, 
an amendment somewhat similar to this has been 
made by the Committee on Commerce, has been 
cpeeaalt tothe House, and is nowpending. Ido 
not by any means object to the consideration of 
this resolution, but | mention this to the Senator 


from Arkansas, lest he should not have perceived | 


it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was aware of that. This 
appropriation has been tied up now for some two 
years or upward, and the time is not very distant 
when it must revert to the Treasury unless some- 
thing is done in regard to it. What may be the 
effect of such action by the House of Representa- 
tives as is indicated by the Senator, | do not 


ready said, the introduction of the House of Rep- || know. I was aware of the effort being made there; 


reseniatives into the treaty-making power. Under 
our form of government that power is vested ex- 
clusively in the Executive and in the Senate. I 
do not see how the President could approve of 
this act, because it is a direct encroachment on 
the part of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment upon the power vested, under the Constitu- 
tion, exclusively in the Executive. I hope, there- 
fore, the bill may be postponed, at all events 
until to-morrow; and I make the motion for the 


postponement of its further consideration until to- | 


morrow. 
Mr. SEBASTIAN. I have no objection to it. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RED RIVER RAFT. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
bor bill which was passed, there was a provision 
made for the removal of the Red river raft. At 


In the last river and har- | 


i 


a subsequent time, and during the same Congress, | 
on the 7th January, 1853, it was thought that the | 


appropriation could be so used as to secure the | 


removal of the whole of the raft for that sum, and 
that it could be kept removed for a number of 
years,and application was made to Congress, 


which passed a ce resolution, which, as it is | 


very short, I will read. 


** A resolution explanatory of the act appropriating money 
for the removal of the raft of Red river. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 


the United States of ’merica in Congress assembled, That 


| 
| 
i} 


i 


] 


but I will ask that this resolution, which is rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of War, and which 


is so necessary to any disposition whatever of an | 
appropriation that is already in existence, be put | 


upon its passage. 

Unanimous consent was given for the introduc- 
tion of the resolution, and it was read twice by its 
title, and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

No amendment being proposed, it was reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. WALKER. The effect of this resolution 
will evidently be to leave the amount which is to 
be expended for the improvement of Red river un- 
limited. The idea entertained at the time the ap- 
propriation was made, was that it would complete 
the work. It was subsequently thought that it 
was more than enough to remove the raft, and 
that it would go far to superinduce the contractors 
to keep the raft out of the river, and the naviga- 
tion clear. 

We are now informed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, that it has been ascertained that the mere 
removal will not be undertaken for the amount ap- 
propriated. The resolution which has been intro- 
duced proposes to disembarrass the appropriation, 
and putit entirely in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, and to authorize him to expend it as he 
may dee 
of the wo 


sought by the appropriation. Then 
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we are brought to a pretty certain knowledge that 
the appropriation will not do the work; but we 
authorize it to be expended nevertheless. When 
this, then, is expended, more, of course, wi! be 
demanded. What that amount may be, we pm 
not now foresee. We are now establishing, how. 
ever, the theory that whatever it may be, it shall 
be appropriated. 

I make these remarks simply that the attentio, 
of the Senate may be called to it. Ido Not intend 
to make any opposition to the passage of the res. 
olution, if that be the course which the Senate see 
fit to adopt in reference to this work. 1 think 
however, that if, at the time the appropriation was 


_ made, it had been proposed to make it towards 


the improvement simply, Congress perhaps wou) 
not have voted it. But it was with the idea, anq 
in fact, under the assurance given at the time that 
the amount would remove the raft, and make the 
navigation of the Red river practical, that it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. My honorable friend from 
Wisconsin, I am sorry to say, knew nothing aboy, 
this thing whatever in the beginning, and I do no; 
think he knows anything about it in any part of ; 
In the first place, at the beginning, there never was 
heard such a thing on the face of the earth as tha 
this amount would remove the raft. The clause 
making the appropriation was a part of the river 
and harbor bill. It was made by a mere litile item 
which was stuck into the bill, and the gentleman 
never heard of it, or if he did, it floated across 
his mind like some dream, and he knew nothine 
about the subject. Afterwards the members of this, 
and the other branch of Congress, from Arkansas, 
came forward and alleged in regard to this work— 
and we believed, too, from representations made 
to us—that the whole raft could be removed if we 
would put a restriction upon the appropriation, 
that we would get men bound by contract and 
compelled to remove the whole raft for the sum of 
$100,000, by giving the contract to the lowest 
bidder who would keep it open for the longest 
time. This came up long after the appropriation 
was made; and the proposition of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, that the sum was originally appropri- 
ated in view of the fact that it would remove the 

| whole raft isall a sheererror. That is the fact in 
regard to that. 

Now, the alarm which the Senator expresses, 
lest any appropriation should hereafter be made 
upon this or a kindred subject, may be extended 
to every other appropriation which has been made. 
If he will so extend it, I am satisfied that he shal! 
oppose this proposition. This has been a feature 
engrafted upon every bill from the lagginning, 
which has had connection with the western waters. 
Sir, itis a fact demonstrated by the Bureau of Sub- 
sistence and another bureau, the name of which | 
forget, that the yearly expenses under our War 
Department have been greater, far greater, than 
would have removed that raft years ago, if the 
money had been appropriated. Those great ex- 
penses have been produced entirely in consequence 
of that single obstruction there. I allude to the 
expenses for the supplies of the troops and forts 
in the West, and along upon the northern bound- 
aries of Texas. 

Now, sir, I see nothing in the world here that 
supports the view of this matter presented by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, with the solitary excep- 
tion that the Senators from Arkansas during the 
last session of Congress, and the member of the 
other House, equally believed and represented 
that the whole raft could be removed for the 

amount, and upon their representations had a re- 
striction put upon the appropriation. All the 
ood which the restriction has done—we believed 

it would do much good—has been simply to pre- 
vent any expenditure or effort to make the im- 
rovement. It is necessary that the money which 

as been appropriated should be used for the ob- 
ject for which it was originally designed. Per- 
haps this is the only item in the river and harbor 
bill, which, in consequence of that restriction 
having been put upon it, lies within the power of 
Congress to control, and some compunction may 
act upon the minds of gentlemen, and lead them 
to say that they will prevent the appropriation of 
this item; but { beg them not to begin and seize 

| this small item, the want of which will fall hard 
| upon that portion of the country for which the 
improvement was to be made. Begin the war 
|| upon the whole bill, and do not ask me and the 
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gople there to insure the fact that this appro- 
‘viation shall remove the whole raft forever. e 
pnot do that. We can give you no actual as- 
wrance that you would accept, which was not 
manded, or executed, or deemed necessary at 
‘he time the original appropriation was made; and 
| think it is late now to come forward and attempt 
put upon it any restriction of that sort. 


jam sorry to see my friend from Wisconsin * 


ake ground like that which he has taken, when it 
s entirely unauthorized by the fact. It falls 
hardly upon some of us, when we ask simply 
hat the money which was long since * ropri- 
aied by Congress may be used for the object for 
which it was —— It seems to me it is 
but reasonable that we should ask this. It is out 
of my power entirely to see why it is that the 
Senator should feel so great an interest in this 
matter just at this moment, when the amount is 
ying in the Treasury, and must very shortly 
revert to the Treasury, and so be of no benefit at 
all, unless this proposition beagreedto. Itislate 
‘9 cut us off from it, sir; and I hope my friend 
‘om Wisconsin will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. WALKER. It is the misfortune of the 
whole of us, or at least of a large portion of us, 
shat we can never say anything in the Senate but 
we must be replied to in a manner that would in- 
dicate that the persons replying had no sense of 
politeness themselves. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
thechair.) Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not like to reply to that, 
sir. It is not pleasant to me at all. Lectures 
from him I certainly do not like. Lectures upon 
politeness from him, I think, are but little called 
for,and I shall make no reply to them. 

Mr. WALKER. I was going to remark, sir, 
that I have been charged with having interfered in 
a matter about which I was ignorant, and about 
which—if the terms were not used they were im- 
plied—I ought to have kept my mouth shut. I 
do not know, sir, but I hope not, that the language 
was applied intentionally in an offensive sense; 
but such remarks between gentlemen entertaining 
the cordial relations that are entertained, as I had 
supposed, between the Senator from Arkansas and 
myself, certainly sound unpleasant. However, I 
will endeavor to satisfy him that I am not so igno- 
rant of this matter as he supposes. 

[ remember this transaction perfectly, and I 
remember when the bill came from the House of 
Representatives, and no one coéperated with the 
colleague of the Senator more cordially than I did 
in accomplishing what was finally done. The 
appropriation, as it came from the Sense of Rep- 
resentatives, was for a less amount than we ap- 
propriated; and upon the motion of an honorable 
Senator from Arkansas—I think of one who isnot 
now amember of this body, Major Borland—it 
was increased, and he brought this argument to 
bear upon the Senate, that the amount included in 
the bill would be insufficient to complete the work, 
that it was useless to make an appropriation of that 
kind which would but commence the work, with- 
out any certainty of completing it; for, said he, it 
isa work of such a character as will, if it is not 





carried on to completion, immediately fall back to | 


its original condition, and the whole amount ex- 
pended will be lost. That was the argument used. 
It struck me forcibly. 1 concurred with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas when he proposed to increase 
the appropriation. I voted for it, and [ believe 
there was no question entertained but that the ap- 
propriation would be sufficient todo the work. I 
believe bids were made, but were not complied 
with, todo it. I think Allanson Sweet, of Wis- 
consin, a man who is known well to myself and 
my colleagues, was a bidder for it, but for some 
reason, because he failed to give security, or some- 
thing of that kind, the bid fell through, and he has 
hot prosecuted the work. This is my recollection 
of the matter, and I will venture to say that it is 
the recollection and remembrance of most of the 
members of the Senate. In this way the appro- 
priation was made. 

It is true,as has been remarked by the Senator 
from Arkansas, that subsequently, for fear this 
matter might go, as matters of a kindred nature 
usually do, without limitation—that is, fearing 
that the contract might be let indefinitely, under 
which the fund would be expended, and the work 
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not completed, the members from Arkansas did 


|| feel some solicitude, and manifested it here to put 
|| @ restriction upon it. 


But the restriction that was 
| put upon it, at a future day, limiting the letting of 
the contract to the person who would keep the 
| river open the greatest length of time, was made, 
as was then expressed, because it was supposed 
that the fund was more than sufficient to merely 
remove the raft and open the river, and that a 
| portion of it might with propriety be assigned to 
the business of keeping the river open and the 
navigation clear. Hence it was that that restric- 
tion was put wees the appropriation. 
But! am replied to as if 1 not only knew noth- 
_ing about this matter, but was making opposition 
to it. Sir, 1 concluded my remarks by saying 
that I made them simply to turn the attention of 
the Senate to the fact of what I thought was the 
understanding at the time the appropriation was 
made, and I stated that I should not make oppo- 
| sition to it. With that remark, I concluded what 
| I said. I think it is well in all these instances, 
_ to call the attention of the Senate to such a fact, 
and for this reason, if this limitation is taken 
| off with a full acknowledgment of the fact, who 
hereafter, with propriety, can rise to his feet and 
resist a further appropriation to complete the 
work? Now, it is brought to the knowledge of 
the Senate that we are taking off all limitation, 
that we are entering upon the execution of this 
work, let it cost what it may; and for one, I shall 
stand by it, and I shall demand that the Senate 
hereafter shall stand by it, and that they shall 
make an appropriation sufficient—if I can enforce 
it—to complete the work. The Senator from 
Arkansas misunderstands me entirely, if he sup- 
poses that | am opposing it; for there are similar 
works in that section of the country in which | 
reside, where, after a small appropriation has been 
made, and before it has been renewed, the works 
have been subjected to dilapidation, loss, and de- 
cay. But I want the Senate to understand what 
they are doing when they make an appropriation, 
so that, if we now pass this appropriation, no one 
may hereafter rise and say that he was igndrant 
of what was the tendency of removing the limita- 
tion. Let it be removed, I say, with the under- 
standing that we are going to complete the work; 
and let not Senators charge me further, not only 
with knowing nothing about it, but with opposing 
the appropriation, for | am doing no such thing. 
{| Mr. RUSK. This appropriation, when it was 
originally made in the river and harbor bill, did 
not contain the restriction requiring the river to 
be kept open any length of time, but subsequently 
the resolution which has been read by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, required not only that the 
raft should be taken out, but that the river should 
| be kept open for navigation for a certain length 
of time. It was a matter somewhat uncertain, 
and under the uncertainty no one has been found 
to risk making the contract for $100,000. With 
the exception of those mentioned by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Siiwe.t,] this is 
the only appropriation, I believe, in the river and 
harbor bill, in which any euch restriction as this 
| was made. 
| [hope the Senate will, therefore, agree to this 
resolution, and I am glad to hear the Senator from 
Wisconsin say that he will vote for it. | hope the 
Senate will take off this restriction. Itisa matter 
of very considerable importance to the Govern- 
ment, as has already been remarked, with refer- 
ence to the transportation of troops and supplies, 
and more would be saved in a very short time, if 
the raft were removed than it would cost to remove 
it, because it would create a water transportation 
which would be several hundred miles nearer than 
it can now be made by land. Besides this, there 
is a treaty obligation with the Choctaw Indians, 
rvuquiring the United States to keep cpen the navi- 
| gation of the Red river. Under these circum- 
stances, | hope this restriction, which has worked 
badly, and has not carried out the original inten- 
tion of the appropriation, will be taken off, and 
that this object will be put upon the same footing 
as other objects. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
| without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read a third time, and passed. 


LIEUTENANT MAURY. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 


| 
1 resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 


GLOBE. 
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giving the consent of Congress to the acceptance 
by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, of the Navy, of a 
gold medal from his Majesty the King of Sweden. 

Mr. PEARCE. I desire to submit an amend- 
mentin the form of a substitute for the resolution, 
which the Senator from California will perhaps 
accept. 


_ Be it resolved, &e., That Lieutenant M. PF. Maury, of the 
United States Navy, be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


accept a gold medal recently presented to him by his Ma 
jesty the King of Sweden. 


Mr. GWIN. I will accept that. 

The amendment was agreed to. The joint 
resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
the amendment was concurred in, the joint reso- 
lution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read a third time, and passed. 


INDIGENT INSANE BILL VETO. 

On motion by Mr. WALKER, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making a grant 
of public lands to the several States of the Union 
for the benefit of the indigent insane persons, 
which had been returned by the President of the 
United States, with his objections. 

Mr. CLAYTON addressed the Senate in favor 
of the bill. [See Appendix for his speech.] 

Mr. SEW ARD obtained the floor, and yielded 
to a motion to adjourn, which being agreed to, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 15, 1854. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Wittiam H. Miravrn. 


TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. FULLER. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to allow me to have disposed of bill 
No. 242, ‘‘authorizing the purchase or construc- 
tion of four additional revenue cutters, and for 
other purposes,”’ which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce early in the session, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. I ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of that bill, 
in order to bring it before the House. 

Mr. OLDS. I object. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 


order of business. 
RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The SPEAKER. The business first in order 
is the consideration of a bill, reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, further 
to amend the act entitled ** An act to reduce and 
modify the rates of postage in the United States, 
and for other purposes, passed March 3, 1851, 
and the act amendatory thereto, passed August 
30, 1852.’’ 

Mr. OLDS. If there be no gentleman here 
desirous to address the House on the subject of 
that bill, I will withdraw my motion to commit it, 
and move the previous question, that the bill may 
be disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I request the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to withdraw his call for the pre- 
vious question, as I wish to offer an amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. OLDS. I willingly yield the floor for that 
purpose to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SMITH. I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Sec. 4. ind be it further enacted, That this act shall 
eontinue in force two years; and that, at the expiration 
of that time, the Post Office Department shal! be abol- 


ished, and individuals and associations shall thereafter be 
as free to carry letters as to carry anything else. 


Prayer 


I call for the regular 


Mr. S. addressed the House at some length in 
favor of his amendment, and against the bill as 
reported by the committee, and the proposed sub- 
stitute therefor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not knowing that I should 
have an opportunity of expressing my opinions 
upon the subject of this bill when it came properly 
before the House, | availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to make some remarks upon the subject the 
other day in Committee of the Whole. | do not, 
therefore, propose to trouble the House with any 
extended remarks now. I desire, however, to 
ask the attention of the House for a very brief 
period, while | reply in two or three words to 
some remarks which have fallen from the gentle- 

‘| man who has just taken his seat, (Mr. Surru.} 
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be carried along the sea-coast from one city of the || abolishing the Post Office Department, | am not || not decrease the expense of trans 


Atlantic coast to another, for a penny apiece, and | 


money made at it. 
to what had been said by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
{Mr. Ox.ps,| charging the present postal system 
as ministering to the cupidity of the East. But, 
if lam to be taken at my word, and the mail car- 
ried by express, | shall ask that the arrangement 
shall be limited to the fat of the land; and that 
they shall not have to be called upon to carry 
letters and newspapers into the sparsely settled 
portions of the country, where it seems a rate of 
two cents, or of ten cents a letter, will not pay 
the expenses of carrying. These letters which 


pay the coast of transportation so well have nothing 


to do with that commerce of affection upon which 
the gentleman from New York so eloquently 
descants and so beautifully illustrates. There is 
nothing in them but a commerce of affection for 
business, and the results of that business. And 
if vou deprive the West of the protecting care of 
the Government in the transmission of their let- 
ters, you throw upon them the burden of a taxa- 
tion much larger than they are now subjected to, 
and in reference to which the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. O_ps]} complains. 

sut the gentleman speaks disparagingly of these 
things, because he says in some instances the 
Government does not accomplish as much as indi- 
viduals could have accomplished. He also refers 
to the slowness with which the Government com- 
pletes its works of improvement, such as railroads, 
canals, ships, &c., and then he brings up the mail, 
ns if it belonged to the same category. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, individuals will construct their own 
ratlroads, and they will build their own ships for 


| 


| 


their own convenience, and just as fast as they are | 


able to convey their own merchandise by railroads 
and ships, just so fast will the Government convey 
its maiis by the same conveyance. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, will have all the advantages of 
private enterprise, so far as the rapidity of the 


transmission of the mail is concerned, and thisis, | 


therefore, no argument in favor of turning the 
matter over to individuals, 

3utthe honorable gentleman from New York 
takes the case of one brother in Massachusetts, 
and another in Nebraska, and asserts that the 
brother in Nebraska must pay more for his cor- 
respondence than the one in Massachusetts, for- 


getting that our whole system here is one of com- | 
promises, and that those who do most and have | 


most, must make sacrifices to those who do least 
and have least. And again, if the work of carry- 
ing letters is to be abandoned as a public enter- 


prise, and left to private enterprise, and the | 


brother in Nebraska should ascertain that slave- 
holders were coming in there with their slaves, 
and desired to write to the other brother to send 
on Free Soil emigrants, sir, there would be time 
enough to people the territory with blacks before 
a letter would reach the brother in Massachusetts. 
That would be one effect of adopting a system of 
carrying the mail by private enterprise 
But, sir, this system of postage did not, as the 
gentleman supposes, spring up from the intention 
of somebody to carry letters and newspapers. | 
The very word itself shows that it did not. Every- | 
body knows that it came from the habit of con- | 
veying persons by post-horses, and private ways 
and means; and the Government took the mat- 
ter into its own hands, for the purpose of insuring | 
safety, as well as expedition, in carrying persons, | 
letters, and papers. Gentlemen who travel, at the | 
present moment, in the mountainous parts of | 
Europe, know that Government provides, at the 
toot of every mountain post, means of getting 
over—not exactly snorting horses of iron, or 
horses themselves—but good stout yokes of oxen, 
to take persons, papers, trunks, and all public doc- | 
uments up the hill. They will go down, fortunate- | 
ly, themselves there as well as here. {Laughter.]} | 
The management of the post office and the post- | 
age belongs to the sovereignty of the country, be 
cause it is a ways and means by which the Gov- | 
ernment itrelf directs its sovereignty to the uses | 
and conveniences of those who cannot derive all | 
the advantages that the thickly settled portion of | 
our country has, While they do that, they im- | 
press upon it the sanctity of sovereignty. "They | 
give it safety, and secure all of rapidity and regu- 


| 
| 
| 





| does not change the existing state of things. Let | 
me say to the House, in this regard, that the substi- 


That remark I made in reply | 


astonished at the proposition, since | have seen | 


the attempts to make it a means of national profit. 
Let it alone. Let it be just as itis now. Do 
not let us ask for this or that condition. Do 
not let us talk anything about the franking priv- 
ilege. I know how popular it is for members to 
get up and move its abolition. I saw yesterday 
how every man was ready to cry out that if we 
were to take a recess no member should be al- 
lowed per diem during it. Nobody wanted, no- 
body expected per diem; but every man wanted 
to say that it should not be granted. [Laughter.] 
So now every man who spends his hours in 
scratching his name on documents, is ready to 
say that we shall not have the right of franking. 

I do not object to seeing my name on the cor- 
ners of letters and documents, and in that way 
going down to posterity. [Laughter.] It may as 
well go in that way as any other. Every gentle- 
man knows that that privilege is a tax upon our 
time and a larger tax upon our purses, while it is 
a great convenience to those who receive books 
and letters from us. And while we lay before the 


world the results of our labors and the multitude | 
of our talking, while we people the atmosphere | 


with our words, and fill the pigeon holes of our 
correspondents with the records of those words, 
we are perhaps letting fall something for the good 
of those who sent us here. | trust, therefore, that 


~ 


after the honorable chairman of the Committee on 


the Post Office and Post Roads has excused the | 


bills which he has !aid upon the table as far as he 
can, he will join with me and the rest of the 
House in efforts to postpone their consideration 


to a day when we can or shall not be here to de- | 


liberate action upon them. I have occupied more 
time than | intended and now take my seat. 


Mr. HAVEN. 


Has any proposition been | 


made for the disposition of this matter other than | 


by considering the bill and substitute upon their 
merits? 


Mr. OLDS. 
take a vote on the bill. 


Mr. HAVEN. 


more than two or three minutes of the time of the 


I desire that the House should 


I do not propose to occupy | 


House, unless some gentleman shall desire to | 
make an explanation in reference to what I am | 


about to say, whilst I retain the floor. 


From | 


what I said the other day the Elouse is aware that, | 
in my judgment, the rates of postage ought not to | 


be increased; on the contrary, if a change is to be 


made, it would better comport with the spirit of | 


proper legislation to reduce the rates. That would 
be more acceptable to me. 
| 


As I understand the | 


bill and substitute now before us, and if I am | 


wrong, my friend, the chairman of the Committee 


on the Post Office and Post Roads, will correct me, | 


the original bill proposes an increase of ihe rates | 


of postage, while the substitute provides for pre- | 


payment in all cases, and the abolition of the 
franking privilege. 


the two propositions. 


My friend nods assent, so I | 
shall assume that as the main difference between | 


That being so, Mr. Speaker, I am under the | 
impression that the House had better refuse to | 


pass either of these bills. 
come of the passage of either. From every- 
thing I have seen and heard upon the subject, I 
think it will be quite as well to leave the subject 
precisely where itis. I am of the opinion that it 


No great good will | 


would be better to adopt the substitute than pass | 
the original bill, as the substitute does not pro- | 


pose to increase the rates of postage. I[t steers 


entirely clear of the question of compensation of || 


postmasters, about which my friend from Ohio 
{Mr. Oxps} and myself had a discussion the other 
day, but the original bill would open up that ques- 
tion again. In reference to the franking privilege 
raised by the substitute, I think the substitute 


tute proposes simply, that an account shall be kept, 
and when members shall send their documents and 


letters free, that they shall be charged over to the | 


contingent expenses of the House, and paid in 
that way. er go free now, without any charge 
or any account being kept, and the proposed new 


— will only create the necessity of new ma- | 
c 


inery and new clerks, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the accounts. The same documents and 
letters will continue to be transmitted, and the ex- 


larity that they can. These are considerations || pense paid out of the Treasury, as if the charge 
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remarked, some days since, that letters could | of which we should never lose sight. As for | were not made. The keeping 


___ Sune 15, 


of accounts will 


: : portation, and 
the new clerks required will therefore be » dexd 


loss. Sir, if we meddle with the franking 

. privy. 
lege at all, | submit we had better abolish it alt 
gether, and leaveevery member, as well as cone, 
uent, to pay their own postage. Lam, howey.. 
contented to leave that subject where it now jg 

One word further upon the subject of jn, rea 
of postage provided for in this original }jjj ‘| 
find, by looking at table D. in the documents ao. 
companying the President’s message for this year 
volume three, at page 820, that the revenues of 
the Post Office Department are deficient about two 
millions of dollars. I wish to cail the attention 
of the House to this table, not for any Sectional 
purpose, but for the purpose of placing mysgir 
and some of my friends from the State of New 
York right with gentlemen from the South, jp 
voting against an increase of postage. Sir, it ap. 
pears from this table, carefully prepared by the 
Postmaster General, that that deficiency arises 
altogether from the condition of things in the States 
and Territories south of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
excluding the State of Louisiana. There jg ¢,)- 
lected in the State of Louisiana postages to the 
amount of $128,170 18; and there is paid out fo, 
transportation of the mails in that State $92,885 99. 
The General Government collects more money for 
postages in that State than it pays out for trans. 
portation of mails and in conducting all its pestal 
operations there, by $37,749 45. 

Take my own State, the State of New York. 
According to this table, the General Governmen: 
collects in that State, for postages, $1,175,516 06: 
whilst she pays out for transportation of mails 
and all her other postal operations there, only 
$455,019 76; so that this Government collected 
out of my own State, for postages last year, 
$720,496 30 more than she expended in the whole 
mail and post office service there. 

I ask the House to look at that, Mr. Speaker— 
$720,496 30! Nearly three quarters of a million of 
dollars of postage is collected in New York be- 
yond what is expended there, and yet there isa 
deficiency in the revenues of the Post Office De. 
partment of over $2,000,000. Where does that 
deficiency occur? What part of the Union fails to 
pay its post office expenses? That is a pertinent 
question now, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The statements in the table 
read by the gentleman from New York will not 
be controverted, but I desire to remind him, that 
a great deal of the revenue collected from postage 
is derived from Alabama, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, and other States, through which the through 
mails pass. A large portion of the expense for 
the transportion of the mail from New York to 
New Orleans is charged to the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, while the revenues 
are collected at the extreme end of the line in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Louisiana. These 
trunks of mail transportation, these great through 
lines, which cost the large amounts of money. 
The transportation of the mails by these lines is 
charged to the States through which they pass, 
while the revenue derived from their service shows 
itself as collected in other States. And, therefore, 


| it is desirable that the House should look into this, 
_ and do justice to those States in which the expend- 
| iture is larger than the revenue received. 


Mr. HAVEN. Mr. Speaker, the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovsrtow]'s 
a very proper one, and seems to have been taken 
notice of, to some extent, by the Postmaster Gren- 
eral in arriving at the results which I have been 
stating. Sir, the Postmaster General made up 
the table from which I have been reading. It's 
not an estimate of my own. He charges the 
amount paid for transportation within the limits 
of each State, and sets down here the amount of 

stage received within the limits of each State. 

ow, the gentleman from Alabama suggests that 
the postage is collected at the ends of the large 
lines. Well, sir, these lines, of course, have two 
ends. Those he speaks of havea southern end 
as well as a northern one. How does it happen 
pn his hypothesis, that the southern end does not 


| oay as well as the northern one? Sir, it is at the 


northern end that you collect these large revenues; 


"but let me tell the gentleman that the stream of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


revenue is quite as large, nay, larger, upon the 
lines that run west and northwest, as it is upo® 
those that run north and south. 
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The gentleman complains that we make a better 
he a of revenue at the North, because we there 
say, and this Government there receives the post- 
og charged upon the letters written in the South, 

js State and in his sectionof country. Why, 
i. Speaker, the very thing | am contending for, 
»» yery point of my objection to increasing the 
ve of postage is, that the men, or the section 
heh pays the postage, ought not to be charged 
with increased rates. What I say is, that we pay 
. great bulk of the postages; and the gentleman 
‘ends it is a perfect answer to that for him to 

y; true, you pay it, but we of the South write 
‘send you the letters, on which you pay it. 


and * 
Now, sir, | grant you that is so; but still it is the 


- ney of the men at the northend of the line that 
nays it. if the gentleman’s hypothesis is correct, 
‘+ him and his constituents pay their own post- 
woe on their own letters, and if they do as much 
ysiness as we, the next table will show a much 
netter state Of revenue at the south end. 

‘Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman from 
New York permit me to make a remark here? 
“Mr. HAVEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from New 
York has just shown, by his own statement, that 
the State of Louisiana collects a large excess of 
revenue from postage beyond her expenditure for 
the mail service in that State. And so his reply 
to me is not correctly to the point, taking his own 
The two ends yield a larger amount 
of revenue than the cost of expenditure, even 

king at that statement. I do not know what 

nount may be taken off by the way passage. 
And that statement does not show that New York 
pays the postage at both ends of transportation. 
Mr. HAVEN. Mr. Speaker, | cannot know- 
ingly be led to do injustice to my friend from Al- 
This is a business matter, and I am 
striving only for what I deem to be rigWt; but if I 
had any inclination to do my friend injustice, I 
should fail in it; for he is one of that class of men 
who always takes care to demand his rights as 
we go along. 





ares ( 


re 


text for it. 
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What he asserts in reference to Louisiana will | 


notsave him. Sir, the whole amount of post of- 
fice revenues in Louisiana forms too light a found- 
ation to sustain so heavy a superstructure of ar- 
gument as he seeks to load upon it. The entire 
post office revenues of that State amount to only 
$128.170 18. 
$37,749 45 more than is paid out in that State for 
the mail and post office service there; but, sir, 
this is the only exception. Itis a solitary case, 
standing amidst all the southern States, and the 
amount of excess, it will he noticed, is quite in- 
considerable. 
York—the north end of the line where men pay 
postage on letters which they send as well as on 
those they receive—where, in other words, they 
pay their own postage. There alone, sir, three 
juarters of a million of excess is paid, which goes 


to give mail facilities to the South; and after that | 


is exhausted, the gentleman’s end of the line de- 


mands $2,000,000 more from the Treasury to ex- 


linguish the deficiencies accruing there. 


| beg to repeat, sir, that I do not refer to this in | 
any unkind spirit, or to excite any sectional feel- | 


ing. I mention it asa fact disclosed by this table 


before me, and from which I have read. Now, 


Mr. Speaker, if the rates of postage be increased | 


80 as to make the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment pay the expenses of the transportation 


of the mails, it will be a tax simply of over | 


$2,000,000 upon the northern and New England 


States. Yes, sir, much more than $2,000,000, | 


because, under the provisions of the bill to regu- 
late the pay of deputy postmasters, which the 
gentleman from Ohio and I were talking about a 
day or two since, from thirty to seventy per cent. 
of the money collected will go into the pockets of 
the deputy postmasters. Supposing you put the 
average compensation of the deputy postmasters 
at fifty per cent. on the increased rates, you will 


See that, to raise $2,000,000 to pay the deficiency, | 


you will have to add $1,000,000 more to pay the 
deputy postmasters their commissions. 


Sir, this is a bad business in whatever light it is | 
viewed, and [I hope this increase of the rate of | 
postage will be avoided. The proper way, in my | 
gment, is to pay whatever ery are may | 

epartment | 


Jud 


be in the revenues of the Post Office 
out of the general Treasury. There is no reason 
why gentlemen should insist upon making this 


True, as my friend says, this is | 


Why, sir, contrast it with New | 


| Department a self-sustaining one which would not 
| apply with equal foree to the Army, the Navy, 
the Judiciary, or to our foreign relations. The 
moneys in the general Treasury belong equally to 
the whole country. If, after a faithful and eco- 
nomical administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, there is a deficiency of $2,000,000, no mat- 


| what Virginia ought to bear. 


ter whether that deficiency arises in one section or | 


another, is it not fair to pay it from the general 
fund? But where it is obvious that deficiencies 
| occur in the South, isit not fair in the North to con- 
sent to pay out of the general Treasury, and not 
ask to make it a sectional charge, or to withhold 
from the South those facilities for which her rev- 
| enues are Insufficient to pay? By raising the rate 
of postage, you charge it, to a great, and a very 
| unfair extent, upon the North—the postage pay- 
| ing end of the line of my friend from Alabama. 
| Lappeal to gentlemen of the South, | ask them 
if it is right? I believe they will not impose it 
upon us. I am sure, if the case was reversed, | 
would not think of imposing it upon them. 

The North does not ask that her surplus post- 
age revenues shall be paid into the general Treas- 
ury, or that she shall be relieved from puying 
them, and the South be taxed to make up its own 
deficiencies. No, sir; the North is willing to con- 

| tinue to pay these large surpluses, over and above 
the cost of her own facilities, and apply such sur- 
plus to the deficiencies of the South, and then the 
North only requires that the balance of southern 
deficiencies shall be paid outof the general ‘I'reas- 
ury, and not by a further increase of postage, 
which the table before me shows so clearly that 
the North must pay. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I observe by this table, 
that northern Territories, as well as northern 
States, yield more revenue to the Post Office De- 
partment than the transportation of her mail costs. 
The States which do not pay, that is, whose post- 
age receipts do not pay, the cost of mail transpor- 


|| tations, are Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Kentucky, Arkansas, California, 
Tennessee, and Missouri; and Michigan and Lli- 
| nols are exceptions amongst the northern and 
western States which pay. 

There is collected in Michigan, of postages, 
| $96,757 19, and paid out in her limits, $136,260 14. 
And in Illinois there is collected, $175,346 83, and 
paid out $181,611 19. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio. Howisit with Ohio? 
| Mr. HAVEN. Ohio yields $375,759 72, and 
there is paid out in her limits $363,182 37. The 
| Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon, 
| are deficient according to this table. 

In strict justice, Mr. Speaker, to my friends of 
the South, and gentlemen from other sections, 
who were in favor of the passage of the Nebraska 
and Kansas bill, I ought to state, that it appears 
from this table, that the Territory of Nebraska 
yields $520 18 postage, and it does not appear 
that there is any charge for transportation there 
whatever. She, therefore, is to be classed with 
the States which pay. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANSANT. The honorable gentleman 

is right in his statements, except upon one point, 
and that is this: that the State in which the num- 
ber of the route is located is charged with the ex- 
penses of transportation. For instance, Mary- 
land is set down in that table as one in which 
there is a deficiency. Well, now, Maryland is 
charged for the transportation 6f the mail from 
3altimore to Wheeling, while more than one half 
of the route is in Virginia. She is charged for 
transporting the mail from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, while but one half of that route is in the 
State of Maryland. She is charged, also, with 
the transportation of the mail from Baltimore to 
Harrisburg, while but one half of that route isin 
\| the State of Maryland. She is also charged with 
|| the transportation of the mail from Baltimore to 
Washington, while five miles of that route is 
within this District of Columbia. I cite this 
merely for the purpose of showing that the state- 
ments are not unerring. 

Mr. HAVEN. I do notdoubt that the gentle- 
man from Maryland states the case as he under- 
stands it, and, for ought | know, he has stated it 
according to the facts. But this statement is not 
warranted by the table before me, and it is not 
sustained by the allegations of the Postmaster 
General; besides, sir, if he be correct, it would 








leave Virginia in a plight still worse than the table 


| 
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shows her; for the gentleman claims that Mary- 
land is now charged, in the table, with a portion of 
1 have looked at 
this table carefully, and | would not speak upon 
the subject without the documents before me; 
because, upon a subject which looks to different 
sections of the country, or to different States, and 
contrasts them with other sections and other States, 
I never speak in this House, except very reluct- 
antly, and upon the authority of official documents 
or good vouchers. ‘The table which I have before 
me shows the amount actually paid, for carrying 
the mails, by States and Territories, and the 
amount of postage collected in the same; and it 
may be true that in some instances routes which 
run into other States are charged to one State. 
Yet that thing regulates itself, for the converse of 
that proposition is equally true to about the same 
degree; and if it would not balance self, it would 
be only a small disturbing force in the table, in 
that particular. 

That part of the table which relates to the state- 
ments [ have been making, reads as follows: 


D. 


The following table shows the amounts actually credited 
for the transportation of mails by States and Territories, 
and the amount of postages collected in the same: 


Total postages 


States and Territories. collected. Transportation. 
| EET eT Te $125,194 94 $52,767 88 
New Hampshire........... 81,703 33 31,999 45 
Wes» ceckdsvansicheens 78,638 86 62.476 BS 
Massachusetts .....c-seccess 453,966 80 130,117 13 
Rhode Island.........+.0. 47,377 79 12.139 72 
Connecticut... ......+- dbbecs 146,364 50 64.173 13 
OSU TOE. cnccesacencsecés 1,175,516 06 455,019 76 
DPGIP ENS o.0.66 cocccengsecees 16,310 71 4.412 00 
OW FORO civ icccccdcecces 89,074 17 74.199 55 
Pennsylvania.......ese0ee. 488,303 30 238,019 69 
Maryland..... hantniaks alias 152,158 11 191,586 20 
District of Columbia........ 37,832 &9 

V ORE cided ccce cvcsidece 183,472 19 313,234 72 
North Carolina....s.cereses 60,751 Sl 175,630 59 
South Carolina.......+e.+. 82 985 75 127,169 19 
I, on 6 5 annesnies. cent 142,800 14 215,238 78 
Ped ace Cenecseceestaas 16,878 8&3 38,661 99 
RU sé ccc cence 6é detuee 96,091 85 172,543 35 
Mississippi. .......0eee00 0s 73,108 21 115,924 92 
EeROE snccccenes eceecosccces 47,164 46 139,362 19 
OIORY 65 oc cs cccaccccocic 112.542 60 139,038 15 
PNR sic cc cic ccoacdisces 96,757 19 136,960 14 
WOOO Sc os ccncccecsqes 73,570 &3 46,608 00 
ROR do tanec cen en taese 128,170 18 99,420 73 
Tennessee........ ouuusetaa 85,701 10 92,485 29 
PE dduchectasd enteus 98,781 82 140,454 41 
Bcc ck cc sidcocdcccccesse 175,346 &3 18.611 19 
CRD ccs cecccecocece cecéoe 375,759 72 363,182 37 
BRUIONG < ddnec ccescse accte 137.339 43 109,392 96 
a 25,105 89 90,459 15 
BOG cic cdacsucsevectsscese 40,980 29 36,393 82 
CIOs 6 ddab cocnticcecs 124,152 00 174,243 (RQ 
Oregon Territory...... 40+ 9,797 35 47,882 16 
Minnesota Territory....... 3,529 86 2,386 28 
New Mexico Territory..... 517 19 19,647 22 
Utah Territory.........006. 959 66 3,269 70 
Nebraska Territory........ 520 18 - 
Washington Territory...... 536 89 . 


$5,084,464 57 











$4,199.951 68 

I have read, Mr. Chairman, so much only of the 
table as bears upon the question f have been con- 
sidering. I may add, that from the preceding part 
of the Postmaster General’s report, it appears that 
the accurate and ‘entire deficiency in the revenues 
of the Department for the last fiscal year, including 
the operations of the Department in this city, is 
$2,042,031 89. 

I have made these suggestions, sir, to give a 
glance only of this view of the case, and to prevent 
any one from understanding from what took place 
the other day between the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Oxps] and myself, that 1 am in favor of 
either of these bills. What was said then was in 
kindness on his part, | believe, and certainly it 
was in perfect kindness on mine. 

We had best not sanction either of these bills; 
it is unnecessary and dangerous legislation, | 
cannot give it the sanction of my judgment. I am 
very clear in my convictions against the original 
bill; as to the substitute, | regard it as a much less 
evil. The gentleman may explain it, so that it 
may receive my approval. If the abolition of the 
franking privilege is its only advantage, the new 
mode it proposes does not show benefits enough 
to pay for the trouble of considering it. 

it seems to me that to allow mail matters sent 
by members of Congress still to go free through 
the mail so far as they are concerned, but to charge 
the postage to the contingent funds of the two 
Houses, would be but making the whole matter 

| more complex, require more clerks to attend to it 
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without accomplishing any practical result. For 


this reason and for others which have been urged || 


by other gentlemen, and which | will not trouble 

the House by repeating, I think it will not be | 
worth while to disturb the existing laws upon the 

subject. I shall, therefore, as at present advised, 

withhold my support both from the bill and the 

substitute, and ata proper time I shall move to 

lay both upon the table, unless discussion shall 

show me some virtue in them that I have so far 

failed to perceive. 

Mr. OLDS. I hope the gentleman will not 
make that motion until I have had an opportunity 
to reply to the objections which have been urged 
to the bill. 

Mr. HAVEN. Very well, I will not make the 
motion now. 

Mr. COBB. I think the House are very well 
satisfied with the discussion that has taken place 
upon this bill, and I therefore move the previous 
question upon it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
pired? 

The SPEAKER. It has expired. 

Mr. OLDS. I hope the gentleman will allow 
the question to be taken upon seconding the de- 
mang for the previous question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will, certainly. 

Mr. OLDS. I demand tellers on the second. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs Camppecy 
and Orr were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the call for the pre- 
vious question received a second, the tellers having 
reported—ayes seventy-five, noes not counted. 

The main question was then ordered to be put. 


|[Mr. HENN, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported, as correctly enrolled, bills of the 
following titles; which thereupon received the sig- 
nature of the Speaker: 

H. R. No. 57. An act regulating the pay of 
deputy postmasters. 

I. R. No. 311. An act for the relief of the 
widow and heirs of Elijah Beebe.]} 


Mr. HOUSTON. The morning hour has ex- 
pired, and asthe bill now under consideration is in 
& condition that it will come up for action as the 
first business in order to-morrow, during the 
morning hour, I would like the House to resolve 
itself now into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, to consider the civil and 
diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAVEN. We may as well yield to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Alabama, as the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads desires to reply to what has been said 
on the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then 1 move that the rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SKELTON. 
upon the table. 

Mr. OLDS. Let me have my hour first. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hovsron] takes pre- 
cedence of the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Sxerron.] 

The question was taken on Mr. Hovsron’s 
motion; and it was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Onr in the chair.) 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee at its last 
session had under consideration the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill. The time has arrived 
for the termination of general debate, under the 
order of the House. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hovsron,] who reported the bill, is 
entitled under the rule to address the committee 
for an hour. 

Mr.HOUSTON. Itwould be impossible, Mr. 
Chairman, to explain, within the space of an 
hovr, the very large number of propositions of 
appropriations embraced in the bill. Even were 


Has the morning hour ex- 


{ move that the bill be laid 


it poasible, I do not conceive that it is necessary I | 


should do so. The bill provides for usual appro- 
priations authorized and required by law to carry 
on the civil departments of the Government. 
There is nothing unusual in it. I shall explain 
the amendments which I am instructed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means to submit as | 


present them. Waiving my right to address the | 
committee, with a view to save time, I now call 





Mr. HOUSTO 


following clause: 








for the reading of the bill for amendments. 


The Clerk then proceeded to read the bill by 


paragraphs, for amendment. 


Mr. HOUSTON. A typographical error occurs 
in line sixteen, page two. 
I move to strike out of the clause which reads |; 


as follows: 


For compensation 


Houses of Congress, $56,130, 


In order to correct it, 


of the officers and elerks of both 


‘¢one,’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘** seven.’’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The following clause was then read: 
For binding documents, $70,000. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


in lieu thereof ‘* $39,375. ”’ 


This is a reduction made necessary by the fact 
that the House —— a partof this sum in 


the deficiency bill. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The following clause was then read: 
For furniture and repairs, $3,000. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


** $3,000” insert ** $875.” 
I'he amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


bill. 


The amendment was read, as follows: 


Page three, after word ‘ carriages,’’ in the thirty-ninth 


line, strike out ‘ $2,920,” and insert in lieu 


‘© 94,745.” 


The clause, as amended, will read as follows: 


For horses and carriages, $4,745. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


Oh, no; agreed to. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


ment to the forty-second line of the bill. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


On page three, after the word ‘‘ members,’’ in the forty- 
second line, strike out ** $10,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 


“ $12,500.” 


So as to make the clause read: 
For newspapers for members, $12,500. 


Mr. HOUSTON. This amendment is made 
| necessary by the fact that we have increased our 3 


newspapers this session. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. [hold in my hand an amend- 
ment which has come to me informally from the 
Committee on Engraving. 
ought to be presented, although the Committee of 
Ways and Means have not acted on it previously. 

| I submit it to the House as an amendment which 


ought to be agreed to. It is made necessary by 


{ am instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to move the following 
amendment: to strike out ‘* $70,000,’’ and insert 


I am instructed by the com- 
mittee to offer the following amendment: after 


I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to propose an amend- 
ment, to come in at the thirty-ninth line of the 


thereof, 


This is an additional esti- 
mate which the Clerk of the House has recently 
sent to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
is explained in a brief paragraph, which I have 
here, and which I will read, if the House desire it. 

Several Members. 


I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to propose an amend- 


Iam satisfied that it 


our large amount of engraving this session. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Page three, after the word * lithographing,”’ in the forty 
third line, strike out ** $25,000,’ and insert in lieu thereof 


“* 870,000. 


_. Soas to make the clause read: 
For engraving and lithographing, $70,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I aminstructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to move to amend the 


following clause: 


For compensation of the First Auditor and the clerks, 
messenger, and assistant messenger in his office,$29,700— 


—by striking out ‘* $29,700,” and inserting in 


lieu thereof ** $3,900.’’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 1 am also instructed by the | 
same committee to move to amend the following 


clause: 


For compensation of the Fifth Auditor and the clerks 


and messenger in his office, $14,100— 


lieu thereof ** $13,300.”’ 
| The amendment was agreed to. 


striking out ‘* $14,100,’’ and inserting in 


For compensation of the Auditor of 
Department, and the clerks, messenger, 


senger in his office, $132,400— 


, —by 


striking out ‘*$13,400,”’ 


thereof ** $12,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I[ am instructed by the Com. 

_ mittee of Ways and Means to offer the followins 
It is merely the transfer of an ap. 

propriation from one head to another, at the 
| request of the Department: In four hundred and 
sixteenth line strike out ‘‘five,”’ and insert jy 
lieu thereof ** four;”’ and in the four hundred and 


amendment. 


N. I now move to amend the 


June 15, 


— 


00 


the Poet Office 
and assistant mes 


—by striking out ‘ $2,000,” and also by 
out ‘*$400,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof at 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I move to amend the follow. 
ing clause: 


For compensation of the Solicitor of the Tr 
the clerks and messenger in his office, $13,4 


f**$600." 


easury, and 


and inserting in |iey 


nineteenth line steike out ‘‘ four,” and insert jy 
its stead ‘* five;”’ so that the paragraphs will read. 


For blank books, binding, and stationery, $500. 
For miscellaneous items, including subscription to two 


Mr. 
amendment: 
For surveying from Fort Laramie, by Noble’s Pass, in 
the Sierra Nevada, into California and Oregon, and ‘oy 
completing the surveys for railroads between the Missis 
sippi river and the Pacific, $50,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
' Chair whether that amendment isin order? There 
is no law authorizing that survey, I believe. 
The CHAIRMAN. The first branch of the 
amendment is not in order. 
| authorizing such a survey; and the gentleman 
from California, by referring to the rules, will at 
once understand the reason for the decision of the 


McDOUGALL. 


It || Chair. 


| daily Washington newspapers, $400. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
I offer the following 


I submit to the 


There is no law 


Mr. McDOUGALL. I will modify my amend. 
| ment, so as to make it read ‘* for completing the 
| surveys for railroads between the Mississippi 


river and the Pacific, $50,000; to be expended 


under the direction of the Secretary of War.” 


The CHAIRMAN. It is within the recollec- 


tion of the Chair that there was a law passed at 
, the last session authorizing those surveys. 


Mr. 


McDOUGALL. 


The House has just 
| postponed the consideration of the bill for the con- 


| struction of a railroad to the Pacific until the next 


| session. 
respects, incomplete. 
exploration of various routes to California is a 
One of the most important routes 
as not yet been surveyed. The object I had in 


eneral one. 


The surveys alread 
The 


fa 


made are, in many 
w authorizing the 


view in offering the amendment was to secure an 


examination o 


the Noble’s Pass route, so that a 
report of the preliminary surveys could be pre- 
sented here by December next, giving us valuable 
information as to a great central route. 
it is the disposition of the House seriously to 
enter upon the consideration of this subject for the 
purpose of action at the next session. The 
amount named in the amendment, according to 


I suppose 


the estimates of the Secretary of War, will be 
sufficient for that purpose, and sufficient, also, for 


| commenceed. 


the purpose of completing the surveys already 
For the purposeof bringing before 


the House at the next session, full information 
upon this subject, I ask that the amendment may 

| be adopted, and upon it I call for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Vai and 


| Buae were appointed. 
The question was taken; and the tellers reported 


-——ayes forty-five; not a sufficient number. 


| Dep 


was 


undertaken—— 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Before we leave the War 
artment, I have an amendment to offer. 
he amendment was reported, as follows: 


For completing the works of the Harbor of Refuge on 
Reedy Island, in the river Delaware, $30,000. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, this work 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit that this 


is not the place for an appropriation for harbor 


improvements. This bill is for providing appr 
priations for a totally different class of cases, and 


| the amendment is altogether out of place in it. 
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